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The Red Flannel Suit 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

HerB Puipps, a moving man 

Mac Greer, his helper 

Mr. Parrerson, a newcomer to Hill 

Haven 

Mrs. Parrerson, his wife 

Mary Auicr, their daughter 

Ricky, their teen-age son 

TUCK, @ younger son 

Mrs. Putpps, a neighbor 

Buatr, her son 

Margorte | 

Kir Hill Haven residents 

SALLY 

Time: The afternoon before Christmas. 

SETTING: The living room of the Patter- 
sons’ new home. The room is empty, 
except for one or two rickety kitchen 
chairs. 

Ar Rise: The Parrersons are standing 
center stage, in front of the fireplace, 
talking to two moving men, HERB and 
Mac, one of whom has a bill of lading 
for Mr. Parrerson to sign. 


Hers: Well, sir, I guess that’s the best 
we can do for you. Sure am sorry 
about the rest of the stuff, but you 
can’t fight a blizzard. If you’ll just 
sign here, please. 

Mr. Parrerson (As he signs): But are 
you sure there’s nothing else? 
Weren’t you able to get more than 
the beds and 
truck? 

Mac: Well, sir, we did the 
springs, you know, and that took 
quite a bit of doing. The way that 
moving van’s stuck in the ditch 
down there at the foot of the moun- 


mattresses on your 


bring 


tain, we were lucky to get anything. 
Hers: That little pick-up truck of 
take much of 
Patterson, 


raf load, 
couldn’t 


mine won’t 

Mr. 

have made the hill with much more. 
Mr. Parrerson: I’m sure you did your 
At least 
we won’t have to sleep on the floor 
tonight. 


and we 


best and we appreciate it. 





Mary Auice: How about blankets? 
We might just as well sleep on the 
floor and freeze to death entirely. 
At least, that way it would be 
quicker. 

Hers: Now don’t worry about covers, 
miss. I know the missus can rake 
up a few extra blankets and maybe 
a comforter or two. Never let it be 
said we let any folks freeze to death 
in Hill Haven, especially on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Tuck: Say, Pop, you don’t think my 
new bike got smashed, do you? 

Mr. Patrerson: We have more to 
worry about than your bicycle, 
Tuck. 

Mac: Pretty safe bet nothing got 
smashed up, sonny. That whole 
rig just slid off the road into that 
ditch as slick as grease . . . not even 
a scratched fender. She’d be as right 
as rain if we could just get her on 
the road again, but that hill’s like 
glass. 

Hers: We’ll get your things up here 
the day after Christmas for sure. 
Paper says bright and clear tomor- 
row with no more snow after mid- 
night. 

Ricky: One thing sure, we’ll have a 
white Christmas. You ought to 
go for that, sis. You and Irving 
Berlin . . . (Singing slightly off key) 
“I’m dreaming of a white Christ- 
Fe 


Mary Atice (Crossly): Oh, shut up! 
Mrs. Patrerson: Be quiet, Ricky. I 
didn’t mean to sound ungrateful, 
Mr. Phipps. I know you’ve done all 
you can. But we’re really in a spot 

. stuck here with no furniture in 


this big, empty house, the day before 
Christmas. 

Hers: We understand, ma’am. It sure 
is tough. 

Mac: But at that, you’re luckier than 
some. Your electricity is still on, 
and you have a telephone. With that 
electric stove in the kitchen you 
won’t starve, and I hear the oil 
burner running. 

Mary Auice: I know we’re a bunch of 
sissies, but we’re just not used to 
your New England winters. 

Mac: Oh, you'll get used to them in no 
time, miss. The young folks around 
here make a big thing of winter 
sports . . . skating, tobogganing, 
and there’s some fine skiing up on 
old Baldy. 

Ricky: That’s the best news yet. 

Tuck: Sure not much of a place to ride 
a bicycle in winter. 

Mr. Parrerson: He has bicycle on 
the brain. I’m sure we'll be fine. 
Thanks again, boys, and a merry 
Christmas to you. 

Hers and Mac: Same to you folks. 


Hers: I won’t forget that extra 
bedding, Mrs. Patterson. 

Mrs. Parrerson: We'll appreciate 
anything you can spare. 

Mary Auice: Couldn’t we go to a 
hotel, Daddy? 

Mac (Removing fur cap and scratching 
his head): Well, now, miss, the fact 
is, we don’t really have a hotel here 
in the village. Course, there’s Mrs. 
Murphy’s Boardin’ House, but she’s 
full up with her regulars and the 
motels are closed for the season. 


Mary Atice: Some town, I must say! 
Not even a hotel! 





Mac: Well, now, Hill Haven isn’t 
exactly a metropolis, but we have 
some very nice folks living round 
here, and I think you'll like it fine, 
once you get settled. 

Mrs. Parrerson: I’m sure my daugh- 
ter didn’t mean to be rude, Mr. 
Greer. 

Mac: Oh, I don’t take no offense, 
ma’am. It takes most outsiders a 


while to get used to Hill Haven. 
Hers (Turning back as he is about to 

leave): By Jingo, Mac, we clean for- 

got that big packing box in the front 
Come along and give me a 


end. 
hand. 

Mac: Maybe there’s some gear in that 
box you can use, Mrs. Patterson. 
We'll have it here in a jiffy. (Hers 
and Mac exit.) 

Tuck: I hope it’s my new bike. 

Ricky: How dumb can you be, 
Tucker? You know your bike 
wouldn’t be in a packing box. 

Mrs. Patrerson: I hope to goodness 
it’s the box of sheets and blankets. 

Mary Auice: I could use a dozen 
sweaters and a whole bale of coats. 

Ricky: I’d put my money on pots and 
pans. I’m starved. How about you, 
Pop? 

Mr. Parrerson: At this point we can 
use anything we get. Here they 
come. Out of the way, boys. (They 
step aside as Hers and Mac carry 
big wooden bor on stage.) 

Hers: We just grabbed this in a 
hurry, Mr. Patterson. 

Mrs. Patrerson: Oh, dear! It’s not 
the bedding box. 

Mr. Patrerson: Never mind what it 
is. Just set it down, fellows, and 
we'll have a go at it. 


Mac (Taking screwdriver and hammer 
from pockets): Want us to wrench 
it open for you? 

Mr. Parrerson: No, thanks, never 
mind. 

Mac: O.K. I’ll leave these tools with 
you and pick ’em up later. 

Hers: Oh, yes, there’s one thing more. 
If you want to pick up any groceries, 
better do it before five o’clock. 
Everything shuts up here tight as a 
drum on Christmas Eve. 

Mrs. Patrerson: We’ll do that, Mr. 
Phipps. I guess we’ll find plenty of 
stores on Main Street. 

Mac: Nope. Only one — the Hill 
Haven Market. And we’re lucky to 
have that. It’s just a mercy it 
didn’t catch fire last night when the 
Town Hall burned down. 

Mr. Parrerson: So that’s what the 
fire was. We noticed it was still 
smoldering as we drove in. 

Hers: Yes, worst fire we’ve had in 
years. A shame, too, right before 
Christmas. 

Mrs. Patrrerson: Hill Haven Market. 
We'll get over there right away. 
And thanks again, for everything. 

Hers: Glad to help you, ma’am. Only 
wish we could do more. Feel free 
to call on us if there’s anything else. 

Mac: Same here, Mrs. Patterson, and 
a merry Christmas to you. (They 
exit.) 

Mary Auice: Merry Christmas! I cam 
hardly say the words without chok- 
ing. How can people keep saying 
that to us when they can see what a. 
mess we’re in! 

Ricky: Well, what do you expect them 
to say? “Have a cruel Yulel’” 
They’re only trying to be friendly. 





Mary A.ice: But I don’t feel friendly. 
I feel terrible. When I think of all 
the fun the kids are having back 
home, I could just die! 

Ricky: Well, go ahead and die, if it 
will make you feel any better. Only 
don’t expect too much in the way 
of a funeral! What’s in the box, Dad? 

Mr. Patterson (Working with hammer 
and screwdriver): I'll have it open in 
a minute. I thought your mother 
said she had labeled all these boxes. 

Mrs. Patrerson: I started to label 
them, but it just got to be too much. 
Oh, Harry, I hope we never, never, 
never have to move again. 

Mary Auice: You mean you hope we 
spend the rest of our lives in this 
dump? 

‘Tuck: Where you can’t even ride a 
bicycle in December! 

Ricky: I bleed for both of you! Wow! 
That does it, Pop! You have it 
open. 

Au. (Crowding around box, ad libbing 
complaints): Oh, no! Look at that! 
This we need like a hole in the head! 
(Etc.) 

Tuck (Trying to squeeze in): What is 
it? What is it? What’s in the box, 
Dad? 

Au: The Christmas stuff! 

Tuck: What Christmas stuff? 
our presents? 

Mr. You know 
already had our presents, Tuck. 
No, this is all the Christmas para- 


Is it 


PATTERSON: we've 


phernalia we’ve used ever since you 
kids were little. (Diving in and com- 
ing up with box of tree ornaments) 
See, here’s a box of Christmas tree 


balls. 


Ricky (Producing string of lights): 
And here are the lights for outdoor 
decorations. 

Mrs. Parrerson (Carefully lifting out 
a punch bowl): And here’s my punch 
bowl. My beautiful, cut-glass punch 
bowl that belonged to your grand- 
mother. 

Mary Auice: Careful, Mother, careful! 
Oh, dear! Where can you put it? 
There’s just no place. 

Rick (Coming up with card table): Yes, 
there is. Here’s our old card table. 
I remember packing it in there. 

Mr. Parrerson (As Ricky sets up 
card table): And here are the folding 
chairs. At least we can sit down to 
drink our punch. (Mrs. Parrerson 
sets bowl on table and unwraps several 
cups packed inside bowl.) 

Mary Auice: Gee, they’re pretty, 
Mom. Remember that hot, spiced 
fruit punch you used to serve in 
these every year when we came in 
from caroling? 

Mrs. Patrerson: Oh, yes, and last 
year, remember we had Open House 
on Christmas Eve? Just think... 
over a hundred people all our 
friends! 

Mary Auice (Half-crying): Oh, 
Mother, how can you bear to talk 
about it? I could just cry my eyes 
out when I think of all our won- 
derful holidays with Grandma and 
Dick, and Bob, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans, and the Kane twins, and... 
and... 

‘uck: And don’t forget Bruce Turner. 
He’s the one you’re really bawling 
about! 

Mary Auice: Yes, he is, and I don’t 


eare who knows it! I'll never find 





another boy like Bruce. Never, 
never, never! I don’t see why we 
had to move way up here in the 
wilderness where we don’t know a 
living soul and just when Bruce and 
I had been going steady for a whole 
week! It’s ruined my whole life! 
Just ruined my whole life! 

Mrs. Patrrerson: Now, now, honey, 
don’t cry! I know it’s especially 
hard on you youngsters at Christmas 
time, but you’ll get to know people 
and there’ll be other boys! 

Mary Anice: I don’t want any other 
boys! Oh, Mother, this is the worst 
Christmas we’ve ever had! 

Tuck: Look, look, Pop, there’s my 
electric train. (Taking it out) Is the 
track there? Is it in there, Pop? 
Can we set it up after supper? Can 
we, Pop? 

Mrs. Parrerson: Oh, Tuck, don’t 
drag all that track out here in the 
living room. It will just be in the 
way. 

Tuck: In the way of what? Look, 
Mom, we’ve never had so much 
room in all our lives. We can run 
track clear around the room and not 
get mixed up with any furniture. 
Zowie! See if you can find my 
switches and the turntables, Dad. 

Rick: Here’s the artificial Christmas 
tree. Gosh, Mom, I didn’t know we 
still had this. Remember the Christ- 
mas I had measles, and Dad set up 
this little tree in the bedroom? Gee, 
I can still see him in that old red 
flannel suit and Santa Claus mask, 
sticking his head around the corner 
and shouting Merry Christmas. 

Mr. Patrerson: And by Jiminy! 
Here’s the old suit, packed away in 


moth balls. (Opens cardboard box 


and takes out individual pieces.) 
and the pants 


Here’s the coat... 
... and the belt. 

Rick: Here’s the pillow for the big, 
fat stomach. 

Mr. Parrerson: And the cap, and the 
muffler . . . even the gloves. 

Ricky: And here’s the mask! (Putting 
it on and leaning toward Tuck) Ho, 
ho, ho! And what do you want for 
Christmas, my little man? 

Mary Auice: Oh, for heaven’s sake! 
Must we drag all that stuff out now 
when we don’t even want to think 
about Christmas? 

Tuck: Go ahead, Rick. I 
What else is in there? 

Ricky: Old Santa’s pack, and boy,. 
it’s a whopper. 

Mrs. Patrrerson (Taking big green 
bag with a Merry Christmas label 
on it): It’s big, all right, but it 
was never big enough to hold all 
the things you children wanted. 

Mr. Parrerson: And here are my old 
fishing boots! They were just the 
thing for the Santa Claus outfit. 

Tuck (Diving into box): And here are 
all the stockings with our names. 
(Distributes them) Mom, Dad, Sister, 
Brother, Tuck! Golly, it’s beginning 
to feel like Christmas with the train 
and the stockings and the Santa 
Claus suit. 

Mrs. Parrerson (Taking her stocking 
to fireplace): This old house must 
have seen a lot of Christmas Eves. 
Here are the stocking hooks right 
in the mantle. (Hangs up her stock- 
ing) There! There’s mine! 

Rick: Here goes mine. 

Tuck: And mine. 


like it. 





Mr. Parrerson: Guess I’ll have to 
follow suit. 

Mary Auice (Throws hers on the floor): 
I think this is downright silly. 
What’s the good of hanging up our 
stockings when we’ve already had 
our presents? 

Tuck: You never can tell. I believe 
in being prepared. It’s the Boy 
Scout in me. 

Rick (At box): Well, blow me down! 
Here’s my old trumpet. I haven’t 
touched it since I got my new one 
last Christmas. (Plays opening 
measures of “Silent Night.’’) 

Mary Atlice: Stop it! Stop it! I 
can’t bear that piece. 

Mrs. Patrerson: Why, Mary Alice, 
what a dreadful thing to say about 
the most beautiful Christmas hymn 
in the world. 

Mary Auice: I don’t care. 
I hate it! 


I hate it! 
It’s the saddest music 


in the world when you haven’t any 
Christmas of your own. 
Mrs. Patrerson: But we do have a 


Christmas, Mary Alice. We're all 
well, and we’re together and we have 
a roof over our heads, and we’re 
snug and warm. 

Mary Auice (Bitterly): And we're 
stuck up here in the hills, away 
from everybody we ever knew! No 
Christmas parties, no dances, no 
friends, no fun . . . no nothing! 

Mr. Parrerson: I’m sorry, Mary 
Alice. I really am. I hated to leave 
Hunt City as badly as any of you, 
fut when you work for a big cor- 
poration, they call the shots. I 
hoped you all understood. 

Rick: We do, Pop, honest we do. But 
I know how Mary Alice feels. Gee, 


just handling this old horn and re- 
membering our carol parties made 
me homesick for the rest of the gang. 


Mrs. Patrerson: I’m homesick, too, 
Mary Alice . . . and maybe you’re 
right. Looking at all these Christ- 
mas reminders makes us feel worse. 
Let’s put them away. 

Mr. Patrerson: Yes. We'll put them 
away and forget about Christmas. 
No more talking about what we did 
last year, or the year before that, 
or the year before that. 

Rick: And no more “Silent Night.” 
(Puts horn back into box) Come on, 
Tuck, put that train away. 

Tuck: Trains are for year around. 
Not just Christmas. 

Mr. Patrerson: You have a point 
there, Tuck, but let’s put the rest 
of this stuff out of sight and out of 
mind. 

Mrs. Parrerson: Of all things we 
don’t need, it’s this Santa Claus 
suit. 

Tuck: What we need most is something 
to eat. 

Mr. Patrerson: Now you’re talking, 
Tuck. Have you your list, Mother? 

Mrs. Patrerson: No need for a list, 
Harry. We need the works. 

Tuck: What about a turkey, Mom? 

Mrs. Parrerson: O.K., if it’s a TV 
dinner. 

Mr. Partrerson, Rick and Tuck: 
TV dinners! On Christmas! 

Mrs. Parrerson: Very well, if you 
geniuses have any suggestions about 
roasting a turkey with no utensils, 
speak up. 

Tuck: We could toast hot dogs in the 
fireplace. 





Rick: Not a bad idea, Tuck. I always 
did say your brains are in your 
stomach. 

Mrs. Patrerson: I’ll leave the shop- 
ping up to you menfolks. Use your 
own judgment and your own money. 

Mr. Partrerson: It’s a deal. Come 
along, Rick. We’ll have to put the 
chains on before we can pull away 
from the house. 

Mrs. Patrerson: Your feet will be 
soaked. You should be wearing 
boots. 

Mr. Patrerson: No sooner said than 
done. (Begins to put on Santa Claus 
boots) I’ve stood in many a trout 
stream with these, Doris. I guess 
they can take a little snow. (Stamps 
feet several times to get the feel of the 
boots) Umm, they feel good. (Starts 
to hum “Jingle Bells,” stamping in 
rhythm) 


Mary Autce: For heaven’s sake, Dad, 


what are you doing? 
dance act? 

Mr. Parrerson (With rather a far- 
away stare): What’s that? Oh... 
I didn’t realize I was singing. Say, 
I believe I’ll put on this red flannel 
coat. 

Mary Atice: What are you trying to 
do? Give the natives a laugh? 

Mr. Parrerson: Nothing of the sort. 
I’ll just stuff the tails inside my 
trousers and I’l] have a red flannel 
jacket . . . warm as toast and less 
cumbersome than an overcoat. (Does 
80) 

Mrs. Patrerson: A good idea, Harry. 
Better wrap this scarf around your 
throat, too. You’re not used to this 
climate. (Mr. PATrEeRson sings 
“Jingle Bells’’ louder and louder.) 


A song and 


Mary Auice: If you must vocalize, 
Dad, why not work out on some 
other tune? 

Mr. Parrerson: Sorry, kiddo. I just 
can’t seem to get the tune out of 
my head. 

Mrs. Patrerson: Oh, Mary Alice, 
stop picking on your father. By 
the way, Rick, those are your best 
pants, you know. 

Rick: Not so hot for putting on chains, 
are they? O.K., I’ll just wear these 
over the top. (Puts on Santa Claus 
pants over his own.) A little blousy 
maybe, but the latest thing in ski 
pants. (Suddenly starts singing) 
“Ricky, the red-clad Reindeer, had - 
some very snazzy clothes. Where in 
the world he got them, no one ever 
would suppose!” 

Mary Auice: I’m getting out of here. 

Rick: Hardly worth the effort, sis. 
We'll be gone in a jiffy. 

Tuck: Let me go along, Pop. 
carry the market basket. 

Mr. Patrerson: What market basket? 
We’d need a clothes hamper for all 
of our shopping. 

Tuck: How about the Santa Claus 
bag? That would hold a lot. 

Mr. Patrerson: O.K. Bring it along. 

Tuck (Shouldering bag and singing): 
“Here comes Santa Claus, here 
comes Santa Claus, right down 
Santa Claus Lane!” 

Mary Auice: Maybe you think you’re 
all terribly funny, but I think you 
are just plain mean! 

Rick: Wait till you see the Christmas 
present I’m buying for you, Sister 
Mine. A great big box of Kleenex 
for your next spell of the weeps. 


I can 





(Mr. Parrerson, Rick and Tuck 
exit.) 

Mary Auice: Thank heaven, they’ve 
gone. I couldn’t take much more of 
that. What do you suppose got into 
them .. . all those Christmas songs, 
right after we had agreed to drop 
the subject completely. 

Mrs. Patrerson: I have no idea, but 
Tuck’s suggestion about the hot 
dogs wasn’t a bad idea. Do you 
suppose we fire in 
that fireplace? 

Mary Auice: It would certainly be a 
good chance to burn all this Christ- 
mas junk. 

Mrs. Patrerson: Talking like that 
isn’t making you feel any better, 
Mary Alice, and it’s hard on the 
rest of us, especially your father. 

Mary Auice: I’m sorry, Mother, but 
I just can’t help it. 

Mrs. Patrerson: Well, let’s see what 
we can do about the fire. At least 
our predecessors left us a full wood 
basket and I noticed more logs in 
the shed. (A? fireplace) I guess we 
should investigate before we start a 
fire. I hope the chimney isn’t 
clogged up. 

Mary AuIce (As her mother tries to peer 
up the chimney.): Here . 
look. (Squats down and peers up 
chimney) It doesn’t look too bad. 

Mrs. Parrerson (Picking up Santa 
Claus cap and tossing it to Mary 
Autce): Here, put this on. It will 
protect your hair. 

Mary Auice (Puts on cap and crawls 
further into chimney): Umm, looks 
all right as far as I can see. Wiggle 
that damper and see if it’s on or 
off. (Mrs. Patrerson adjusts 


could start a 


. . let me 


damper.) There . . . I think you have 
it open now. I believe it would be 
O.K. to start a fire. Let’s try it. 

Mrs. Patrrerson (Using wood from 
fire basket): This bit of kindling 
should catch in no time, and then 
we can add bigger logs. 

Mary Autce: I’ll bring in some extras 
from the shed. 

Mrs. Patrerson: They’re terribly 
dirty, and rough and scratchy, too. 
Better wear gloves. 

Mary Atice (Seizes Claus 
gloves and puts them on): These will 
do. At least they’ll keep my hands 
clean. (Moves to door and turns) 
Hey, Mom. . 

Mrs. Patrerson (Working with wood 
at fireplace): Yes? 

Mary Auice: I — I was just going 
to say... 

Mrs. Patrrerson: Say what? 

Mary Atice: I was just going to say 

. oh, nothing. 
Mrs. Parrerson: What’s the matter? 


Santa 


Mary Auice: Nothing’s the matter, 
only... 

Mrs. Patrerson: Only what? (Turns 
to look at Mary ALIcE who ts staring 
strangely at her gloved hands) What’s 
wrong, Mary Alice? You look so 
funny. 

Mary Auice: Nothing’s wrong, Mom 

. only suddenly . . . well, you'll 
think I’m crazy, but suddenly I feel 
as if I could say Merry Christmas 
without choking. 


Mrs. Parrerson: Well, that’s a relief. 
Maybe you’re snapping out of it. 
Mom, I 
know this sounds idiotic, but I have 

the strangest feeling . . . 


Mary Auice: I don’t know. 





Mrs. Patrerson (Looking at her ‘more 
anxiously): Mary Alice, are you 
sick? 

Mary Auice: No, of course not... 
I just have the funniest feeling that 
I want to hang up my stocking. 

Mrs. Patrerson (Laughing): Is that 
all? Well, go ahead and hang it up 
if it will make you feel any better, 
although just a while ago... 

Mary Auicr: Yes, I know. ‘A while 
ago I didn’t even want to hear the 
word Christmas, and now, all of a 
sudden, without any reason, I want 
to hang up my stocking (Does so), 
and my fingers positively itch to do 
something like writing a Christmas 
card, or trimming a Christmas tree, 
or hanging up mistletoe, or . . . well 

. anything like that. 

Mrs. Patrerson: Mary Alice, what’s 
wrong with you? 

Mary Auice: I haven’t 
idea 
OVGrFr.. 


the faintest 

... L just feel Christmassy all 

. inside and out. (Snatches 
up mask and puts it on, shouting) 
Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mas, Mom! (Grabs her mother in a 
wild hug continuing to shout) Merry 
Christmas, Merry Christmas, Merry 
Christmas! 

Mrs. Parrerson (As Mary ALICE 
whirls her about): Mary Alice, stop 
it, stop it! (Doorbell rings.) 

Mary Auice: That must be Dad. Bet 
he forgot his key. (Runs to door call- 
ing Merry Christmas and runs into 
Barr Purpps entering with an arm- 
load of blankets.) 

Barr: Well, well, well! Merry Christ- 
mas to you, Lady Santa Claus! 

Mary A.ice (Removing mask): Oh! 


my goodness! I thought it was my 
father. 

Buarr: Sorry. I’m Blair Phipps. Dad 
sent Mother and me over with some 
extra bedding to help you folks out. 
Mom’s just coming up the steps now. 

Mrs. Patrerson: How good of you 
to come. (As Mrs. Puipps enters) 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Phipps, this 
is certainly kind of you. 

Mrs. Puiprs: Nothing at all, Mrs. 
Patterson, nothing at all. We’re so 
sorry your introduction to Hill 
Haven had to be by blizzard. But I 
see the snow isn’t dampening your 
Christmas spirit. 

Buatr: I never expected to have a lady 
Santa Claus for a neighbor. 

Mary Axice: And I never expected to 
be a lady Santa Claus either. We 
just found all of these things in that 
box we were unpacking. 

Biair: Do you have the rest of the 
suit that goes with the cap and 
mask? 

Mary Auice: Oh yes. . 
works. Dad was always playing 
Santa Claus back home. 

Buair: Say, Mom, this might be the 
very thing... 

Mrs. Purpps (Sharply): Blair! Your 
manners are showing. These people 
have just remember? 
They have a million things to do. 

Mrs. Parrerson: That’s our trouble, 
Mrs. Phipps. We should have a 
million things to do, only we don’t. 
When my husband and the boys get 
back with the groceries, maybe we’ll 
have more action. Won’t you sit 
down and chat for a bit? Mary 
Alice, you and Blair might take these 
things upstairs. 


. we have the 


moved in, 





Buarr: Sure thing, Mrs. Patterson. 
(Picking up armload of blankets, etc.) 
Lead on, Lady Santa Claus. 

Mary Auice: Wait till I take off this 
ridiculous cap and gloves. 

Buarr: Leave the cap on. I like it. 
Mary Auice: Even Lady Santa Claus 
doesn’t wear a hat in the house. 
Buarr: On you it looks good. In fact, 
any part of a Santa Claus suit looks 
good to me at the moment. (Ezit 

Buarr and AuIce.) 

Mrs. Purpps: I’m sure you're going to 
enjoy this house, Mrs. Patterson. 
The Lawrences, who used to live 
here, just loved it. (With a sigh) Oh, 
dear! The good times we used to 
have in this old house. I’ve been 
coming here for Christmas Eve ever 
since I was a child. 

Mrs. Patrerson: I’m afraid we don’t 
have much Christmas cheer to offer 
you, but I’m certainly glad you 
came. We’re feeling a bit low our- 
selves. It’s a strange sort of Christ- 
mas for us. 

Mrs. Puipps: Actually, it’s a strange 
sort of Christmas for the whole 
town, Mrs. Patterson. You heard 
about our terrible fire last night, I 
suppose. 

Mrs. Patrerson: It must have been 
dreadful. 

Mrs. Purprs: Worst disaster we ever 
had here in Hill Haven, and the 
most terrible part of it is... (Mr. 
PaTTERSON, Rick, and Tuck enter, 
all carrying bundles. Mr. Patrer- 
Son has Santa’s bag slung over his 
shoulder. All are singing lustily.) 


Tuck: Hey, Mom, look what we have! 


Rick: They really gave us the red- 
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carpet treatment in 
Mom. 

Mr. Patrerson: Doris, your cooking 
problems are over. Wait till you 
see . . . Oh, excuse me. [ didn’t 
see we had company. 

Mrs. Patrerson: Mrs. Phipps, this is 
my husband, and these are my sons, 
Ricky and Tuck. (Mary ALIcE 
enters with Buatr.) 

Mrs. Purprs: Welcome to Hill Haven. 
This is my son, Blair. (Exchange 
greetings.) 

Buarr: So they treated you all right, 
did they, Mr. Patterson? 

Rick: More than all right. Boy oh 
boy, you folks in Hill Haven really 
have the Christmas spirit. 

Tuck: Mom, wait till you see the 
turkey! It’s already cooked. And 
we have cranberries and even a 
mince pie. 

Mr. Patrerson: When we walked 
into that grocery store, you’d have 
thought we were visiting royalty 
the way folks treated us. 

Tuck: No wonder, the way Dad was 
wishing everybody a merry Christ- 
mas right and left. I never saw him 
so jolly. 

Rick: And the food! Bushels of it. 
We'll have a bang-up Christmas din- 
ner for sure. 

Mary Auice: Looks as if we might 
have a merry Christmas after all! 
Rick: Strike me pink! What’s hap- 

pened to Weeping Winnie? 

Tuck: Did you hear that, Pop? Mary 
Alice actually said Merry Christmas. 
(Turning to Buatr) Say, did they 
tell me your name was Bruce? 

Buatr: No, it’s Blair. Why? 

Mary Auice: Tuck, will you be quiet? 


that store, 





Mrs. Patrerson: That will do, Tucker 
Patterson. Excuse him, Blair. It’s 
just sort of a family joke. 

Mary Autce: And not a very funny 
one either. (Doorbell) 

Tuck: Oh, boy! More company! 

. (Runs to door) 

Mrs. Patrerson (Puzzled): I can’t 
understand being able to get all that 
ready-cooked food in a small gro- 
cery store. 

Mrs. Putpps: It’s not much of a 
mystery, Mrs. Patterson. You see, 
every year we have a big community 
Christmas party and some of the 
best cooks in town prepare the food 

.. only this year . . . (MARJorIB, 
Kit, and SALy enter.) 

Tuck: Some people to see you, Dad. 

MarsoriE: Excuse us for barging in 
like this, but . . . well . . . this is an 
emergency. 


Sauiy: When I saw you walk into that 


grocery store, Mr. Patterson, I 
rushed right over and told Marjorie 
and Kit. 

Kir: You'll probably think we’re 
crazy, Mr. Patterson. Your name is 
Patterson, isn’t it? 

Mr. Parrerson: That’s right. This 
is Mrs. Patterson, my daughter, 
Mary Alice, and my sons, Rick and 
Tucker. I suppose you know our 
neighbors. 

Kir: Oh, sure, we know Mrs. Phipps 
and Blair. I’m Kit Roberts and these 
are my friends, Marjorie Minter and 
Sally Plitt. We’ve come to ask you 
a tremendous favor, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson: I hope I can oblige. 

Margortg: Oh, I’m sure you can. You 
see, we’d like to borrow your suit 
... your Santa Claus suit, I mean. 
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SaLLy: It’s the only one in town, and 
the children will be so disappointed 
and it would be the first time ever 
that Hill Haven didn’t have a Santa. 
Claus. 

Mr. Patrerson: You want to borrow 
this old Santa Claus suit? 

Buarr: These girls are making an awful 
mess of telling a fairly simple story, 
Mr. Patterson. As you know, our 
Town Hall burned to the ground last 
night. 

Sauty: And all our Christmas decora- 
tions and the Santa Claus suit 
burned with it. 

Marjorie: It’s bad enough that we 
won’t be able to have our regular 
Christmas Eve party, but if we 
could just produce a Santa Claus 
suit, at least the little children 
wouldn’t be disappointed. 

Mr. Patterson: I’m sure I’d be very 
happy to lend you the suit. 

Mary Auice (Handing him the cap): 
Here’s the cap, and you may have 
the gloves. 

Tuck: Here’s the bag for the presents. 
I hope they didn’t burn up, too. 

Kir: No, thank goodness the presents 
are safe. 

Rick (Scrambling out of trousers and 
handing them to his father): And here 
are the pants. I hope they fit. 

Marjorie: Oh, that’s no problem. 
We'll just get a Santa Claus who 
fits the pants, instead of the other 
way around. Poor Mr. Sullivan, 
who always played Santa Claus, took 
such a cold at the fire last night that 
he’s sick in bed, so we have to get 
a new one. 

Rick: Hey, Pop! What about you? 
You’re an old hand at that game. 





Mrs. Patrerson: Hush, Ricky. We’re 
strangers here. Your father wouldn’t 
want to intrude. 

Buiatr: He wouldn’t be intruding, 
Mrs. Patterson, he’d be just swell. 
Wouldn’t he, Mom? : 

Mrs. Putpps: It would really be better 
to have a stranger. Then none of 


the children would recognize him. 
Sauiy: Oh, would you, Mr. Patterson? 
Would you, please? 
Mr. Patrerson: Well, I believe I’d 
. if you think it would 


enjoy it. . 
be all right. 

Sau.y: All right? I think it would be 
wonderful. 

Mrs. Patrerson: But where are you 
having your party, since your hall 
burned down? 

Kir: We have to skip our regular party, 
Mrs. Patterson, because there’s no 
other place in that’s big 
enough. We’ll just have to have the 
treat for the children in the church 
basement. The rest of us will have 
to forget about a party this year. 

Mary A.ice: Forget about a Christ- 
mas party? 

Buiarir: It’s rough, but it can’t be 
helped. Gee, I wish you folks could 
have had a real Hill Haven Christ- 
mas. We have a wonderful time. 
The whole town gets into the act. 
We trim the community tree and go 
caroling, and have a real old- 
fashioned Christmas get-together. 

Mrs. Putpps: It’s like one big Open 
House for the whole town. 

Mary Auice: Oh, Mother . . . Open 
House! It was nothing for us to 
have a hundred people at our Open 
House and we did all the work our- 
selves. 


town 


Rick: And we have this whole, great 
big downstairs, without a stick or 
stone of furniture. 

Mr. Parrerson: These floors wouldn’t 
be bad for dancing and we have no 
rugs to get in the way. 

Tuck: I’d even put my train away. 

Mrs. Parrerson: You mean have the 
Christmas party here in this 
house? 

Mr. Patrerson: Sure, why not? 

Mary Auice: Oh, could we, Mother, 
could we? 

Rick: How about it, Mom? 
be just like old times. 

Mrs. Parrerson: It would be a won- 
derful chance for me to use the cut- 
glass punch bowl, wouldn’t it? 

Mary Auice (Hugging her mother): 
You'll do it! You'll do it! Oh, 
Mother, you’re an angel! 


It would 


Mrs. Putpps: You’re a brave woman, 
Mrs. Patterson. Imagine having a 
party on moving day! 

Marygortie: It’s a wonderful idea, Mrs. 
Patterson, and it won’t be any work 
at all, really. Wait till you see those 

the refreshment com- 
mittee go into action. 

Mrs. Purprs: That means I’d better 
go home and start calling them this 
very minute. Come along, Blair. 

Buarr: Right, Mom! I start 
rounding up the boys in the band. 


women on 


must 


Rick: If you need an extra trumpet 
player, count me in. 

Buiair: You’re in, boy, and _ how. 

We'll be over early for a practice 

(To Mrs. Parrerson) 

You’re wonderful, Mrs. Patterson. 

In fact, I think this family is just 


what Hill Haven needs. 


session. 





Mrs. Puipps: I’ll come right over and 
help, Mrs. Patterson, as soon as I 
make my phone calls. 

Buarr (70 Mary Auice): And remem- 
ber, Lady Santa Claus, I get the 
first dance. I stake first claim. 
(Buarr and Mrs. Purpps exit.) 

Margorie: You have no idea what this 
party means to our town, Mrs. Pat- 
terson. 

Mrs. Parrerson: You have no idea 
what this party means to us, 
Marjorie. We were feeling pretty 
sorry for ourselves. 

Kir: Thanks again, Mr. Patterson. 
The kids will just love you. 

SALLy: We'll go spread the news and 
be back in time to help. 
Girus: So long, Santa Claus. 

exit.) 

Mr. Parrerson (Putting on pants of 
suit): I might as well put on the 
rest of this rig and practice doing 
my act. 

Mary Auice: Careful, Dad. Let me 
help you. I wouldn’t want anything 
to happen to this old suit. 

Rick: It’s really brought us luck, 
hasn’t it? 

Mary Auice: It’s brought us more 
than luck, Ricky. This old red 
flannel suit has brought our Christ- 
mas back again. I don’t understand 
it exactly, but I think there’s some 
sort of magic about it. 

Rick: Magic? What kind of magic? 

Mary Auice: I told you I don’t un- 
derstand it, but there’s magic just 
the same . . . a Christmas magic. 
I felt it as soon as I put on the cap 
and gloves, and so did you, and so 
did Dad, and so did Tuck. You be- 
gan breaking out in Christmas spirit 
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the minute you wore any part of it. 
Mr. Patrerson: Maybe you're right, 
Mary Alice, maybe you’re right. 
And you know, I think I know what 
the magic really is. 
Mary Anice: You do? 


Mr. Patrerson: Yes, I do. We were 
all so busy feeling sorry for our- 
selves that we forgot the real magic 
of Christmas . . . you know, the 
magic of doing something for others. 

Mrs. Patrerson: And the red flannel 
suit helped to remind us. The 
Santa Claus suit is the spirit of giv- 
ing, isn’t it? 

Mr. Parrerson: That’s right, Doris. 
It’s just as simple as that. Now that 
we’re all busy thinking about some- 
body else and making a happy 
Christmas for others, we’re happy 
ourselves. 

Rick: That’s a good thought, Dad. 
Be sure to put it in your Christmas 
speech tonight. 

Mr. Parrerson: I will, son. (Reaching 
into pocket of suit) And here’s some- 
thing else I’ll put into my speech, 
too. Remember the little verse I 
used last year? Well, here it is... 
still in my pocket. . . listen: 

You can’t relive the fun you had 
On Christmas Day last year. 
Next Christmas is too far away 
To bring you any cheer. 
But there is one thing you can do. 
If you’d be truly glad, 
Be sure to make this Christmas 
The best you ever had. 


Aut (Applauding as curtains close):: 
We will! We will! 


THE END 
(Production Notes on page 14) 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Rep FLANNEL Surr 
(Play on pages 1-13) 


Characters: 6 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Pattersons wear ordinary 
winter clothing; Ricky and Tuck put on 
winter jackets during action. Other char- 
acters wear warm overcoats, hats, boots, 
etc., when they enter. Mac also wears a 
fur cap. 

Properties: Wood for kindling; screwdriver 
and hammer; sheet of paper; pen; blankets; 
bundles; and a big wooden box, with a 
Santa Claus suit which fits Mr. Patterson, 
a large green sack, an artificial Christmas 
tree, tree ornaments, string of lights, a 
punch howl, glass cups, card table and 
chairs, parts of an electric train, and five 
Christmas stockings with names on them — 
Mom, Dad, Sister, Brother, and Tuck. 

Setting: The living room of the Pattersons’ 
new home. The stage is bare except for a 
couple of old chairs and a fire basket with 
wood in it, which sits near the fireplace, 
center. Exits on left and right lead to the 
rest of the house and to the outdoors. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Doorbell. 
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(Otherwise the price of each play is 50 
cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
payment accompany orders, especially for 
small quantities. 
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The Most Important Guests 


by Graham DuBois 


Characters 
Enocu, the keeper of an inn near 
Bethlehem 
Dinu, his wife 
EDNA 
HANNAH 
IRA, a shepherd 
JOSEPH 
Mary 
ALVAH, @ prosperous farmer 
Joan, Ira’s mother 
THREE Wisk MEN 
OTHER SHEPHERDS 


\ their daughters 


Time: The eve of Jesus’ birth. 

SETTING: The yard of an inn near 
Bethlehem. 

At Rise: Hannan and EpNa are 
seated on the bench at center. HANNAH 
sits with her elbow on her knees, her 
chin cupped in her hands. 

Epna: Why are you so quiet? You 
haven’t said a word for the last five 
minutes. What’s the matter with 
you? 

HANNAH: Nothing is the matter. I 
just don’t feel like talking, that’s all. 

Epna: That’s not like you. Mother 
says you would rather talk than eat. 
(HANNAH rises, walks to stable door, 
opens it, and looks in.) What are 
you doing now? (HANNAH closes 
door and walks slowly back to bench.) 
You’ve done that three times since 
you’ve been out here. Something’s 
wrong. I know it. 

HANNAH (Sitting on bench) : It’s nothing 
for you to trouble yourself about. 


Epna (Half rising): V’ll find out for 
myself. 

Hannah (Pulling her back): If you do, 
I’ll never forgive you. I won’t speak 
to you again as long as I live. 

Dina (Appearing at inn door): Han- 
nah, you left your coat on the floor. 

HANNAH: I’ll hang it up in a 
minutes, Mother. 

Dinan (Coming to bench. Gently but 
firmly): You will hang it up right 
now. 

HANNAH (Rising reluctantly): 1 don’t 
see what difference a minute or two 
will make. (Walks to inn door) You 
are always after me. (Enters inn) 

Drnau (Sitting on bench): I don’t know 
what gets into your sister sometimes. 
All evening she has been moping 
around, hardly speaking a word, and 
usually she chatters away like a 
magpie. 

Epona (Thoughifully): I think I know 
what the trouble is. 

Dinan (Anxiously): You do? 
is it? Tell me. 

Epna (Pointing to stable): It has some- 
thing to do with that stable. 

Dinan (Amazed): What do you mean? 
How could the stable be troubling 
Hannah? 

KpnA: I only know what I have seen. 

Dinan (Curiously): And what have 
you seen? 

Epna: Ever since she came out here 
to sit on the bench, she has been 
jumping up every few minutes and 
looking into the stable. 


few 


What 





DinaH (Puzzled): Looking into the 
stable? What in the world could 
she be doing that for? (Rises and 
takes a step toward the stable) 

Epna (Rising and seizing Dtnan’s 
arm): No, Mother, I beg of you. It 
would only make trouble between 
Hannah and me. Let us settle this 
between us. It may be nothing at 
all. Maybe she’s watching over that 
little sick lamb she’s so fond of. 

Drnau (Half convinced): That may be 
it. I know she’s worried about the 
lamb. (Walks to inn) I'll go see if 
your father needs any help. (She 
enters inn. EDNA rises quickly, walks 
to the stable door, opens it a crack, 
and looks through as HANNAH enters 
from the inn.) 

HANNAH (Angrily): 
doing there? 

Epna (Closing the door hurriedly and 
turning to face HANNAH): I — I just 
wanted to find out what you found 
so interesting. 

HANNAH (Sharply): Well, did you? 

Epna (Walking to bench): I think I did. 
(Sits) 

Hannan (Coming to bench): What 
what was it? 

Epna (Indicating stable): A man is 
hiding in there. I saw only the top 
of his head, but that looked familiar. 

HANNAH (Sits. Nervously): Did 
did you recognize him? 

Epna (Hesitantly): I believe I did. 

Hanna: Who was it? 

Epna: I think it was Ira. What is he 
doing in the stable? You know what 
Father will do if he finds out. 

Hannaw (Clasping her hands plead- 
ingly): Oh, Edna, Father must never 
find out. I’ve told you how much 


What are you 


Ira and I love each other. Father 
hates Ira. He says I shall never 
marry a miserable shepherd. 

Epna: And Ira is hiding in the stable 
so that he may meet you secretly? 

HannaH: No, Edna, that isn’t it. I 
ask you to believe me. I begged 
him to leave. 

Epna: And he refused? 

HANNAH: Yes. He says he has a great 
mission to perform. 

Epna (Amazed): Who? Ira? A great 
mission to perform? 

HANNAH: That is what he told me. 
(A Christmas song is heard in the 
distance.) Listen! Ira says he has 
been hearing that song all evening. 
(They both listen.) 

Epna (Curious): Where does it come 
from? 

HANNAH: Ira told me it came from the 
heavens. 

Epna: He must have been joking. 

HANNAH: I have never seen him so 
much in earnest. 

Epna: What does it mean? 

HANNAH (Impressively): He says it is 
a sign that tonight in Bethlehem, a 
king will be born. 

Epna: The man is mad! (Laughs) 
Think of an event like that in a 
place like Bethlehem. Nothing of 
importance ever happens here. But 
how does that explain his hiding in 
the stable? (Ira enters from stable.) 
Ira! Have you lost your mind? 
Father may be out here at any 
moment. (Rising in consternation. 
Pointing to the portal) Leave as soon 
as you can. Go down the highway. 

Ina (Shaking his head): Nov until I 
have seen the king. 





Epna: There is no king here. Please 
leave before Father comes. 

Hannau: Edna is right, Ira. There is 
no telling what Father may do if 
he finds you on his property. Don’t 
you remember how angry he was 
the last time he found you here? 
He said if he ever saw you here 
again, he would — 

Ina: I remember what he said. But 
I have a great mission to perform, 
and no man shall stand in my way. 
I must see the parents of the king. 

Epna: Well, you won’t see them at 
this inn. They are not here. 

Ira: But they are on their way. The 
king will be born here tonight. 

Epna: Tell me, what put this silly 
notion into your head? 

Ira (Seriously) : It is not a silly notion, 
Edna. An old seer in Bethlehem 


told me yesterday that the king’s 
parents would come to this inn to- 
night, and here the woman would 
bear a child. 

Hanna: How did the seer know all 


this, Ira? 

Ira: He said there was a prophet who 
lived centuries ago, and he foretold 
the coming of the king: “But thou, 
Bethlehem, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet 
out of thee shall he come forth that 
is to be ruler in Israel.’’ Those were 
his very words. 

HANNAH: Yes, but the prophet said 
nothing about the ruler’s being born 
in our inn. Why did the seer think 
he would be? 

Ira: He said he had read many signs 
in the heavens. (Points upward) 
There is one of them. 


Epna (Looking at the heavens): What 
a lovely star! 

Hanna (Looking upward): It seems 
to be moving. It is almost directly 
above us. 

Tra: It has been moving in this direc- 
tion all evening. 

Epna: Who is this king to be born 
tonight? 

Ira (Reverently): The King of Kings, 
the Prince of Peace. 

HANNAH (Awed): No! 
our inn! 

Ira: It: is true. And I have a message 
for his parents. 

Hanna: What kind of message, Ira? 

Ira: Herod will try to kill the child, 
the seer said. His parents will have 
to take him to some distant place. 

Epna (Listening): I hear Father’s 
voice in the fields. Ira, if you know 
what’s good for you, you will leave. 

Ira: No. I hid in the stable until I 
heard your father in the fields. 

HannaH: At least go back into the 
stable and hide in the hay. 

Ira: I would miss the king if I did. 
(Takes a step toward the inn) 

HANNAH (Rising in alarm): Where are 
you going? 

Ira: Into the inn to hide. 

Epna (Rising): The inn? Where can 
you hide there? Father will be sure 
to find you and turn you over to the 
police. 

Ira (Calmly): That is a risk I'll have 
to run. 

HANNAH: Where in the inn will you 
hide? 

Ira: In what your father calls the 
Royal Chambers. (Walks toward inn 
and pauses at the door) I overheard 
him say that he was reserving them 


Not here at 





for the most important guests he had 
ever entertained here. And who 
could that be but the parents of 
the king? (Enters inn) 

Hannau (Sinking down upon bench): 
Oh, Edna, what can we do? 

Epna (Sitting on bench and patting 
Hannan’s hand): There’s nothing 
we can do if Ira is so stubborn. 

HannAaH: Who are the important 
guests Father was talking about? 

Epna: I heard him say that there were 
some wealthy people from the East 
on their way to Bethlehem, and he 
hoped they would come to the inn. 

Hannaw (Her head bowed, listening): 
I think I hear somebody on the high- 
way. (Rises) Maybe it’s the guests 
Father is expecting. (Walks to 
portal) I'll go see. (Looking down 


the highway) There’s a man leading 
a donkey. A woman is riding on 


the donkey. She looks dreadfully 
weak and tired. They are stopping 
by the roadside. (Turns away and 
walks to bench) They are certainly 
not Father’s important guests. (Sits) 
They seem too poor to pay for the 
cheapest room at the inn. 

Dinau (Entering from inn): Have you 
seen your father? (Sits on bench 
near door) Do you know where he is? 

HannaH: He is out in the fields, prob- 
ably seeing that all the sheep are 
safe for the night. 

JosePrH (Entering through portal, sup- 
porting Mary): Help my poor wife! 
For the love of mercy, help her. 
(Dinan, Epna and HANNAH rise.) 

Dinan (Coming to Mary’s side and 
taking her by the arm): Walk slowly 
now. Right here to this bench. 
(JosePpH and Dinan help Mary to 
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the bench in the center of the yard) 
There we are! (They seat her gently.) 
May I get you some food? A cup 
of milk? 

Mary: If I could have just a cup of 
water. 

Dinan: Certainly. (Walks to inn) I'll 
get it right away. (Enters inn) 

Hannau (70 Mary): You look worn 
out. Have you come far? 

Mary: Very far. All the way from 
Nazareth. 

JosePpH: My wife is not only tired but 
very ill. Her time is at hand: she 
is about to become a mother. 

Hanna: Poor dear! Why did you 
make such a long journey? 

JosEPH: We had to come to Bethlehem 
to be taxed. I couldn’t leave her 
at home. There was nobody there 
to look after her. 

Epna: But why did you bring her here? 

Josrpu: I thought I might find a room. 

Epna (Shaking her head): I’m afraid 
there is no room at the inn. Surely 
you could have found lodging in the 
town. 

JosepH (Sadly): Nobody would take 
us in. As soon as they learned 
where we came from, they mocked 
us saying, ‘Can any good come out 
of Nazareth?” Some of them even 
kicked our poor little donkey. 

Hannau (Sympathetically): How cruel 
some people are! 

Dinau (Carrying a cup of water, enters 
from the inn and walks to Mary): 
Here you are. (Raises the cup to 
Mary’s lips) This will make you 
feel better. (Mary drinks) Are you 
sure you won’t have something else? 

Mary: No, thank you. You are very 
kind. 





JosePn: Is there no place at the inn 
where we could stay for the night? 

Drnau: I think my husband said every 
room was taken. I’ll ask him when 
he comes in. 

JosePH: My wife is unable to go on. 
Any corner will do. We’ll pay what 
we can. 

Drnau: I’m truly sorry for you both. 
I can see how sick your wife is. 
We'll see what we can do. 

Enocu (Entering from stable): What’s 
going on here? (Walks toward the 
bench) Who are these people? 

Drinau: This couple wants lodging for 
the night. 

Enocua: Did you tell them there is no 
room at the inn? 

JosrerH: We'll sleep on the floor. 
can make up a bed for the night. 

Drnau: Please, Enoch, take them in. 
Put them somewhere. 

Enocu (Angrily): Woman, can’t you 
see they are not the kind of guests 
we cater to? They would ruin the 
reputation of the inn. Every room 
is taken, and besides, we never ac- 
cept vagabonds. 

JosepH (Indignanily): We are not 
vagabonds, sir. We take nothing 
without paying for it. 

Dinau (Indicating Mary): This is an 
ill woman. 

Enocu (Coldly): Then she should see 
a physician. 

HANNAH: Remember, Father, they are 
very poor. 

Enocu: In that case they should go to 
an almshouse. 

DrnaH (Struck by a sudden thought): 
The Royal Chambers are still va- 
cant. The important guests have 
not arrived. They’re probably not 
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This couple could sleep 


coming. 
there. 

Enocn (Stunned): Woman, have you 
lost your mind? Nobody except the 
noble have ever slept there. 


Epna: Father, perhaps you could per- 
suade two of the guests to share a 
room. That would leave a place 
for this poor couple. 

Enocu (Looking at Epna, astonished): 
You, too, girl? I thought you had 
better sense. 

JosePpH: I have only one thing more 
to ask: may we sleep in the stable? 
I'll pay for it. 

Enocu (Sneeringly): That stable is 
worth twice what you could pay. 

JosePH: In money perhaps, but not in 
labor. These must be busy days for 
you, what with all the people going 
to Bethlehem to be taxed. I’m sure 
you could use an extra man. 

Enocua: You're too old for the kind of 
labor you would have to do here. 


Josepu: I’m old but strong. I’m used 
to hard work. 


Dinan: You do need another worker, 
Enoch. Eli |-ft this morning. 

Enocu: Yes;I remember. (70 JosEPx) 
Very well. I’ll employ you for a 
week in exchange for the privilege 
of sleeping in the stable. But no 
shirking, understand? You will 
have to work just as hard as any- 
body. 

JosepH (Proudly): I wouldn’t do any- 
thing else. 

Enocu: Very well. You and your wife, 
get out of the inn yard. We’re ex- 
pecting some important guests. I’ll 
send one of the men to tell you what 
will be expected of you. 





Joseru (Helping Mary to her feet): 
Come along, Mary. 

HannaH (Putting her arm around 
Mary’s waist): Let me help you. 
(HANNAH and JOSEPH, supporting 
Mary, walk toward the stable.) I do 
hope you can be comfortable in the 
stable. (They enter the stable.) 

Dinan (To Enocn): You’re a hard 
man, Enoch. 

Enocu (Sternly): Why? For permitting 
those vagabonds to sleep in my 
stable? I thought I was doing them 
a favor. 

Drnau (Scornfully): A favor! The only 
person you were doing a favor was 
yourself. 

Enocu: I didn’t charge them anything. 

Drnau: You charged them a great deal. 
That old man’s labor for a week is 
worth the price of a couple of rooms. 
And you would have turned them 
away from the inn, as ill as that 
woman is, when you could have let 
them have the Royal Chambers. 

Enocu (Amazed): The Royal Cham- 
bers? You are insane! Their sleep- 
ing there would ruin the reputation 
of my inn. What sort of noble per- 
son would want the Royal Chambers 
if it got abroad that I had permitted 
that disreputable couple to occupy 
those rooms? (Turns toward the inn) 
But enough of this! Come with me. 
(Walks to inn, followed by Dinan. 
Epna sits on bench at center.) That 
guest at the end of the hall wants to 
see you about something. (Enters inn 
with Dinan) 

Hannau (Entering from stable): The 
poor woman isasleep already. (Walks 
to bench) And the old man seemed 
about to drop from weariness. (Sits) 


Epna: You know, Hannah, there is 
something strange about that woman, 
something unearthly. 

Hannan: I feel the same way about 
her. She has the loveliest face I 
have ever seen, and lying there 
asleep on the hay, she looks like an 
angel. (Looks to the sky and points 
upward) That star is not moving 
now; it has stopped right above our 
stable. (Lays her hand on Epna’s 
arm) I have the strangest feeling. 
Suppose that poor couple should be 
the most important guests who have 
ever stayed at the inn. Suppose Ira 
is right. 

Epna: Ira would have the honor of 
warning them against Herod. 

AtvaH (Entering from highway): I am 
looking for a thief. 

Epna: Well, surely you don’t think he 
is here. 

AtvaH: I have good reason for believ- 
ing so. When I catch him he shall 
feel the full penalty of the law. 
(Raising his voice angrily) Ill turn 
him over to Herod’s men and tell 
them to do their worst. 

Epna: Not so loud, sir: most of the 
guests are asleep. 

AtvaH (Not lowering his voice): I de- 
mand justice! (Pointing his finger at 
Hannaw) And remember that any- 
body who shelters a thief is as bad 
as the thief himself. 

HANNAH (Quietly): Nobody here is 
sheltering a thief. 

AtvaH: You will have to prove that. 
You are very fond of a certain young 
man, aren’t you? 

Hanna: If you mean Ira, yes. (Jn- 
dignantly) You can’t believe that he 
is a thief. 





Enocu (Entering from inn): What is 
all this commotion? It is disturbing 
the guests. (Seeing AtvAH) Why, 
Alvah, what brings you here at such 
a late hour? 

Atvau: I’m looking for a thief. A pair 
of shears has been stolen from one 
of my barns. 

Enocu: What has my inn to do with all 
this? 

AtvaH: The thief is thought to be here. 

Enocu (In amazement): In my inn? 
Nobody who would stoop to such 
petty theft would have the money to 
stay here. (Pauses suddenly) Wait 
a minute! There is somebody here 
who might be the thief. An old man 
and his sick wife. Out of the good- 
ness of my heart, I permitted them 
to sleep in my stable. Would you 
like to question him? 

AtvaH (Impatiently): It would be a 


waste of time. The thief is a young 
man. 


Enocu: How do you know this? 

Atvau: The shepherds told me. They 
know his name. 

Enocu: What is it? 

AtvaAH: Ira. 

Enocu: That scoundrel! (7 HANNAH) 
What do you think of your friend 
now? 

Hannan: What I have always thought: 
he is incapable of doing anything 
contemptible. 

Enocu (7'o ALtvAH): What makes you 
think he is here? 

Atvau: One of the shepherds followed 
him. He saw the rogue sneak into 
your stable. 

Enocn: He is not in the stable now. I 
was there only a few minutes ago. 

Avan: In that case, he must be in 
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some room at the inn. I ask your 
permission to search it thoroughly. 

Enocu: You have it. I am just as 
anxious to find the rogue as you are. 
He is trespassing. I have forbidden 
him to set foot on my property. I'll 
go with you. (Followed by ALvagH, 
walks to inn door, then turns toward 
Epna and HANNAH) You girls stay 
here and see that nobody enters or 
leaves the stable. (Accompanied by 
ALVAH, enters the inn) 

Hannau (TJ'urning to EpNA in desper- 
ation): Isn’t there some way we can 
save Ira? 

Epna (Shaking her head): He hasn’t a 
chance. He is cornered. And maybe 
he’s not worth saving. 

HANNAH (Looking at EDNA in amaze- 
ment): What do you mean? 

Epna: If he is a thief, he deserves any 
punishment he may be given. 

HANNAH: Do you know what you are 
saying? Do you realize what the 
penalty is for stealing? 

Epna (Nodding): It is death. And 
Herod has sworn to stamp out theft 
throughout his kingdom. 

Hannau: But how can you ever think 
that Ira is a thief? You have known 
him for most of your life. 

Epna: Why was he hiding in the stable? 
Why is he hiding in the inn right 
now? 

HANNAH: He told you why. 
seemed to believe his story. 
Epna: I did at first. But now, as I 

think it over, it is incredible. 

Hannan: The ways of God are strange. 
(Listening as a Christmas song ts 
heard) There’s that song again. 
(Looks upward) And the star seems 
even brighter than ever. Ira said it 
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was a sign, and it came to rest right 
over our stable. (Laying her hand on 
Epna’s arm) Do you think it means 
something, Edna? 

Epna: I think it’s just a part of the 
yarn Ira made up. (Looking towards 
portal) Here comes Ira’s mother. 

Joan (Entering through portal, her face 
turned toward the heavens): Yes, this 
must be the place. 

Hanna (Rising): Have you come for 
your son, Ira? 

Joan: No, I followed the star as Ira 
told me to do. 

Hannau (Pointing to seat she has just 
vacated): Sit here. (JOAN comes to 
bench and sits. HANNAH seats herself 
on bench near inn door.) Do you 
know where Ira is? 

Joan: In the fields, I suppose, with the 
rest of the shepherds, tending the 
sheep. But he will be here soon. 

* Epna: Why is he coming here? Did he 
say? 

Joan: Yes, he told me that the King 
of Kings would be born here tonight 
and that he was to warn the parents 
the baby was in danger. 

Hanna (Hesitantly): There’s some- 
thing I think I ought to tell you. 
Your son is in serious danger, him- 
self. 

Joan (Alarmed): What kind of danger? 

Hannau: I—I don’t know how to 
put it. He has been accused of theft. 

Joan (Rising. Indignanily): My boy 
wouldn’t touch a shekel that wasn’t 
his. 

HannaH: I don’t believe he would, but 
the charge has been made against 
him. 

Joan: Who made it? 

Hanna: Alvah. 
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Joan (Angrily): Alvah? That scoun- 
drel! He has always hated Ira. He 
would do anything to get the boy 
into trouble. Where is Ira now? 

HannAH: He is hiding in the inn. 
Father and Alvah are searching for 
him. 

Joan: May God forgive them! (ENocH 
and AuvaH enter from the inn, with 
Ira between them.) 

HANNAH (Rising): Father, let Ira go! 
He is innocent. I love him. I intend 
to marry him, no matter what any- 
body says. 

Enocu: We’ll see what the law has to 
say about that. Even if he is per- 
mitted to live, he’ll be in prison for a 
long, long time. (HANNAH sinks 
back on bench.) 

Joan (Rising, clasping her hands im- 
ploringly): Show a little merey. My 
son is innocent. 

Enocn (Sneering): Innocent, is he? 
Tell me, then, why he was hiding on 
my property. 

Joan: He had to see the parents of the 
king. 

Enocn (Laughing  scornfully): 
king? What king? 

Joan: He told me he had an important 
message for the father and mother of 
the babe who is to be born here to- 
night. 

Atvau: A likely story! And I suppose 
you believe him? 

Joan (Proudly): My boy has never lied 
to me. 

Enocu (Shaking Ira roughly): Speak 
up, scoundrel. What have you to 
say about this mad story? 


Ira: It is true. 
Atvau: Lying will not help you. Con- 
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fess and perhaps the law will be 
easier on you. 

Ira: I have nothing to confess. I have 
spoken the truth. An old seer in 
Bethlehem told me just what I have 
told you. He said I was to warn the 
parents to take the child away as 
soon as they could. 

Enocu: Why did you hide in the Royal 
Chambers? 

Ira: Because I overheard you telling 
somebody that you were expecting 
the most important guests who had 
ever stayed at the inn and that you 
were reserving the Royal Chambers 
for them. 

Dinan (Entering from inn, carrying a 
tray, on which are a pitcher of milk 
and some bread): Enoch, why don’t 
you let that poor boy go? He has 
done no wrong. 

Enocu (Sarcastically): You may have 
some trouble convincing Alvah of 
that. (Dinan walks toward stable.) 
Where are you going? 

Dinan: I’m taking that sick woman 
and her husband a little food. (En- 
ters stable) 

JoAN: T'o ALVAH): What is my son ac- 
cused of stealing? 

Avan: A pair of shears from one of 
my barns. 

JoAN: That is nonsense! He has no 
need of shears. He bought a fine 
pair only last month. 

Atvau: Shears are always in demand. 
He would have no trouble selling 
them. 

Dinau (Entering from stable): A beauti- 
ful little boy has just been born. 
Enocn (Angrily): Where? In my 
stable? The son of that disreputable 
couple? (Drops Ira’s arm and takes 
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a step toward the stable) They must 
leave at once. They will ruin the 
reputation of my inn. 

Hannan (Running to Enocn and 
seizing hisarm. Imploringly) : Father, 
you can’t do this dreadful thing. 
You can’t turn the King of Kings 
away. You have already denied him 
a place in your inn. 

Enoca (Brushes her hand from his arm. 
Points to Ira. Sneeringly): You be- 
lieve the wild yarn of this derelict, 
this thief? And on such authority, 
you would make me the laughing 
stock of all Bethlehem. 

HannaH: It’s not a question of be- 
lieving Ira’s story; it’s a matter of 
common decency, common mercy to 
a fellow creature. (Points to stable) 
That woman in there is too weak to 
move. 

Enocu (Angrily): She has a donkey. 
She can ride him. 

HannaH: The little donkey is worn out. 
When one of the men took him to 
the meadow to graze, he sank down 
in the grass. 


Enocu (Stubbornly): Well, I am order- 
ing them to get out. How they leave 
is their concern, not mine. (THREE 
Wise MEN enter, followed by SHEP- 
HERDS. ) 

Enocu (Approaching WisrE MEN and 
bowing obsequiously): I have been 
expecting you, gentlemen. I have 
reserved the Royal Chambers for 
you. You are the most important 
guests who have ever stopped here. 

Ist Wise Man (Shaking his head): No, 
the most important guests arrived a 
while ago—an old man and his 
wife, who was about to bear a child. 





Enocu (Amazed): Surely you jest, sir. 
The couple are in rags, practically 
beggars. Out of the goodness of my 
heart, I let them sleep in my stable. 
I didn’t know the woman would 
bear a child here or I would have 
sent them on their way. When you 
came, I was about to order them to 
leave before the news gets abroad. 

lst Wise Man: Don’t you know that 
this child is the Saviour of mankind? 
You have given him the meanest 
spot on your premises as his birth- 
place! And now you would turn him 
out on the highway for fear that he 
might disgrace your inn. Let me 
tell you this, sir: he has made this 
ground the greatest shrine in all the 
world. Countless generations will 
come here to kneel in adoration. 

AtvaH (To Ira): Come along with me. 
Prison is waiting for you. 

Ist Wise Man (70 Atvan): Release 
that man! He is innocent. 

AtvaH: How do you know this? 

Ist Wise Man: The real culprit re- 
turned the shears to your house ten 
minutes ago. (ALVAH releases IRA.) 
There is magic in this night that 
made him feel ashamed. (Lays his 


hand on Ira’s shoulder) And this 
boy is destined for greater things. 
He has a message for the King. 


Enocu (Remorsefully): And I didn’t 


know... 


lst Wise Man (Points to Ira): Yet 


this poor fellow knew. Innkeeper, 
you knew that the man and woman 
were in need of food and shelter. 
You denied them. Whenever you 
do that to one of your fellow creatures 
you do it unto Him. (Points to 
stable) 


Enocu (Imploringly): Is there any 


way I can atone? Is it too late? 


ist Wise MAN (Gently): It is never too 


late. Your remorse seems genuine. 
If that is so, your atonement has al- 
ready begun. It will be complete 
when you can always find room in 
your inn and in your heart for the 
poor and needy. Come, let us adore 
the King. (Followed by the others, he 
walks to a position near the front of the 
stable and kneels. The others kneel 
behind him. A part of the stable wall 
is drawn aside, revealing the tableau 
of the manger. There is a Christmas 
song as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Most Important GUEsTS 


Characters: 7 male; 5 female; male extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The traditional dress of the period. 
The Three Wise Men wear elegant cos- 
tumes; the others, plain clothing. 

Properties: Cup, tray containing a pitcher and 
some bread. 

Setting: The yard of an inn near Bethlehem. 
The right wall of the stage is the front wall 
of the inn, and a door in the wall leads into 
the inn. Near this door is a small bench. A 
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rtal in the left wall opens on the highway. 

he rear wall is the rear of the stable. In 
this wall, right of center, is a door opening 
into the stable. (A part of this wall should 
be so built that it can be drawn aside when 
the manger tableau is presented.) Down- 
stage center is a large bench. 


Lighting: The tableau at the end of the play 


should be brightly illuminated. 


Sound: Christmas carols, as indicated in the 


text. 





Carol’s Christmas Cards 


by Robert St. Clair 


Characters 
Caro. BREWSTER, a teen-age orphan 
JENNY Brewster, her maiden aunt 
Ronny Baker, a newspaper boy 
Sanpy Huaues, a high school boy 


\ neighbors 


EVELYN AYERS 

Doris CROMWELL 

TIME: A morning in the present, a week 
before Christmas. 

Serrine: Living room of Jenny Brew- 
ster’s home. 

At Rise: Caro, BREwsTER stands pin- 
ning Christmas cards on a screen. 
There are more cards piled on the 
coffee table in front of the couch. A 
recording on the record player is play- 
ing a Christmas hymn. JENNY is 
heard off-stage. 

JENNY (Off): Oh, Carol 
you? 

Caro: Here in the living room, Aunt 
Jenny. (JENNY enters, dressed to go 
out. She holds her purse under one 
arm while drawing on her gloves.) 

Jenny: I forgot to tell you, I ordered 
some groceries this morning. The 
boy should be bringing them pretty 
soon. I left the money for them on 
the kitchen table. (She crosses 
toward the record player.) 


- where are 


Carot: Okay. (Continues pinning 
cards on the screen) 

Jenny: My taxi ought to be here 
pretty soon. (Goes to look out the 
window.) 

Caro: When will you be back, Aunt 
Jenny? 


JENNY: Some time tomorrow morning. 
(Turning) I do hope you won’t be 
frightened, staying here alone all 
night. 

Carnot (With some bitterness): No, I 
won’t be frightened. Cousin Mamie 
and cousin Fred left me alone lots 
of nights when I was living with 
them. 

JENNY (Takes a handkerchief out of her 
purse): I wouldn’t go if I didn’t need 
the money so badly. Being a prac- 
tical nurse has its disadvantages. 
(Notices cards on screen.) Good 
heavens! What are you doing that 
for? 

Carou (Shrugs): I just thought they’d 
look kind of pretty pinned to the 
screen. That’s what cousin Mamie 
always did with her cards. (Sud- 
denly worried) I hope you don’t 
mind. 

JENNY: No. I don’t mind. But — 
(Touches her handkerchief to her nose) 

Caro: But you think it’s silly, don’t 
you? 

JENNY (Smiles): Not if it gives you 
pleasure. After all, 1 suppose we 
should do a little decorating, with 
Christmas only a week away. One 
gets out of the habit of celebrating 
the holidays after living alone as I 
have for so many years. (CAROL 
goes to turn off the record player.) 
But all that will be changed, now 
that you’ve come to live with me. 
We'll shop for a tree the first of the 
week. 





Caro.: That'll be fun. 
bile horn honks off.) 
Jenny: There’s my cab. (Starts to 
exit) By the way, this is the day 
the paper boy usually comes to 
collect. I left enough money on the 

kitchen table for that, too. 

Caro .: I'll take care of it, Aunt Jenny. 

JENNY (Pausing): I’m afraid it’s going 
to be lonely for you here, Carol, 
until you’ve had a chance to make 
friends. I should have taken you 
around and introduced you to some 
of the young people on the block 
when you first came. But I just 
haven’t had the time. 

Caro (Going closer to her): That’s all 
right. I'll meet plenty of people 
when I start going to school after the 
first of the year. 

Jenny: I hope so. 
sounds again.) 


(An automo- 


(Automobile horn 
He’s getting im- 


patient. I must go. I’ll call you this 
evening, to make sure everything’s 


all right. (She exits. Carow stands 
looking after her, then crosses back to 
the record player, turns the record 
over, and starts playing “Away in a 
Manger.” The taxi is heard going 
away. CAROL sighs and starts to pick 
some more cards from the table. The 
doorbell rings. She exits and returns 
with Ronny Baker.) 

Ronny (Cheerfully) : Thanks for letting 
me in. I’m collecting for the Middle- 
borough Gazette. 

Caro.: Oh, yes. My aunt said you’d 
be here today. 

Ronny: She out on another case? 

Caro.: That’s right — out in the 
country. Somebody has pneumonia, 
and she’s going to stay there all 
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night. (Starts toward the door left.) 
The money’s in the kitchen. I’ll be 
right back. 

Ronny (Taking off his cap): My name’s 
Ronny Baker. I live in the next 
block. What’s your name? 

Carou: Carol. Turn off that record, 
will you, please? (Starts to exit, but 
pauses as he speaks) 

Ronny (Turning off the record): Are 
you going to be living here now? 

Caro: Until I finish high school. 

Ronny: Folks were surprised when 
they heard that Miss Brewster was 
having an orphan niece come to live 
with her. How did it happen? 

Caro. (Evasively): Oh, she — she just 
got tired of living alone, I guess, 
and sent for me. 

Ronny: What happened to your folks? 

Caro. (Uncomfortably): They — they 
died when I was only six months old. 

Ronny: Where have you been living 
since? 

Caro. (Shrugging): Oh, with relatives 
— first one family, then another. 
Ronny (Suddenly noticing the cards on 
the screen): Holy smoke! Look at 
all the Christmas cards. I never 
knew your aunt had so many rela- 

tives and friends. 

Caro: Oh, those are mine. 

Ronny: All of them? (She nods.) Gee! 


Caro.: There are a lot more on the 
coffee table that I haven’t had a 
chance to pin up. 

Ronny (Enviously): All those cards, 
and Christmas still a whole week 
away. Gosh! We have a big family, 
but altogether we never get half as 
many cards as that. You must know 
a lot of folks. 





Caro (Casually): I guess that’s be- 
cause I’ve gone to so many schools 
in my life. 

Ronny: You have to be popular with 
people to have them remember you 
this way. Wow! (Goes closer to the 
screen.) 

Carou: Oh, I don’t know about that. 
(The doorbell rings.) There’s the 
doorbell. I’ll be right back. (Ezits) 

Ronny: It must cost you quite a bit 
if you have to send that many out 
each year. One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine — (Goes on 
counting to himself asSanpy HuGcHEs’ 
voice is heard.) 

Sanpy (Off): Hi, there. I’m from the 
market — the Shop and Save. 

Carou (Off): Come in. (Caron and 
Sanpy enter. He carries two bags of 
groceries.) You certainly give good 
service. 

Sanpy: Miss Brewster said she wanted 
this stuff delivered right away. You 
Miss Brewster’s niece? I heard 
you’ve come to live with her. 

Caro.: Yes, that’s right. I’m Carol. 

Sanpy: I’m Sandy Hughes. My folks 
own the Shop and Save. 

Caro : Is that right? 

Sanpy: I only deliver on Saturdays and 
holidays. 

Caro. (Taking the groceries from him): 
Here — I’ll take them out to the 
kitchen. How much do we owe you? 

Sanpy: The bill’s inside one of the 
bags. (She exits with the groceries 
as SANDY nods to Ronny and crosses 
towards him.) Hi, Ron. 

Ronny (Turning): Hi, Sandy. 

Sanpy: What’re you doing here? 

Ronny: I’m making the rounds, col- 
lecting for the paper. 
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the screen) Look. Did you ever see 
so many cards in all your life? 

Sanpy (Impressed): Sure have a lot 
more than we ever get. 

Ronny (Lowering his voice): And 
they’re all hers. 

Sanpy: Miss Brewster’s? 

Ronny (Going closer to him): No. Hers. 
(Indicating the door) 

Sanpy (Astonished): Are you kidding? 

Ronny (Confidentially): I’m giving it 
to you straight, man. She told me so 
herself. That’s what comes from 
having gone to so many different 
schools, she said. (Looks toward the 
door again) 

Sanpy: What’d she mean by that? 

Ronny (Lowers voice): Haven’t you 
heard? She’s an orphan — folks 
died when she was six months old. 
Different relatives have been taking 
care of her ever since. 

Sanpy She seems friendly. 

Ronny (Grinning): Why don’t you ask 
her out on a date and find out what 
she has that makes her so popular? 

Sanpy (Also grinning): Maybe I will, 
Ron. She’s kind of cute. (They 
quickly stop grinning as CaRoL 
comes back.) 

Caro. (Entering): Can one of you 
change a ten dollar bill? 

Sanpy: Can do. (Takes money from 
his pocket and counts out change. 
Ronny continues to lool: at the cards.) 


Ronny: How come so many of these 
cards are printed ‘Mr. and Mrs.,” 
or “Mr. and Mrs. and family’? 


Carou (Stiffening): Oh — er — I know 


a lot of married people. Different 
teachers I’ve had, and such. 


(Indicating Sanpy: I took the money for the gro- 





cery bill — six seventy-eight. Here’s 
your change. 

Caro: Thank you. 

Sanpy: Thanks to you, too. 

I take a look at your cards? 

Caro. (Nervously): No. Of course not. 
Help yourself. (Gives Ronny his 
money. SANDY saunters over to the 
screen to scrutinize the cards.) Here 
you are — er — 

Ronny (Interrupting): Ronny. (Tears 
slip out of receipt book and gives it to 
her) Thanks. Here’s the receipt. 
Have to get on with my collecting 
now. (Starts to exit) 

Caro. (Following him): I — I hope 
you have a nice Christmas, Ronny. 

Ronny: You, too. So long, Sandy. Be 
seeing you around. 

Sanpy (Jmmersed in reading the cards): 
Yes. (Reads cards aloud as RonNNy 
and Caro. exit.) “Merry Christmas 


Mind if 


and happiness throughout the New 


Year. Marion and Henry R. 
Blakesley.” “Hope you have a 
joyous Christmas and a really glad 
New Year. Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 
J. Underwood.” (Carou returns as he 
fingers a third card.) Say! This is a 
fancy job. Must’ve cost seventy- 
five cents or more. (Reading the 
signature) “Sue Emma Carter.” 
Who’s she? 

CaroL: Oh — er — she’s an old maid 
school teacher I used to have. 

Sanpy: First time J ever heard of a 
school teacher who could afford to 
send out cards like that. (Reading 
another one) “With best wishes for 
your happiness throughout Christ- 
mas and in the New Year. Jean 
and Donald Winslow.” (Turning) 
Who’re they? 


Caro (Nervously): Friends. Brother 
and sister. I — I went to school 
with them in Des Moines. 

Sanpy (Indicating the screen): Any of 
your relatives up there? 

Carot (With a strained smile): No. 
The relatives send presents instead 
of cards. 

Sanpy (Grinning): Show me the cards 
from your boy friends. 

Carou (Blankly): My — boy friends? 

Sanpy (Nodding): Yes. I'll bet you 
left a lot of them back in — is 
Des Moines where you came from? 

Caro: That’s right. I’ve been living 
with a cousin of Aunt Jenny’s there 
for the last two years. (Crosses 
toward the armchair) 

Sanpy: Where’d you live before that? 

Carou (Turning to face him): Ask a 
lot of questions, don’t you? 

Sanpy (Shrugging): Just curious — 
you being new in town. 

Caro (Smiles again as she sits in the 
armchair): That’s O. K. I lived on 
a farm in Minnesota with an uncle 
and his family. They have six chil- 
dren — four girls and two boys. I 
was with them five years. Before 
that, I lived with my Uncle Ned. 
And before then, with my grand- 
parents. 

Sanpy: Boy! 
haven’t you? 

Caro: You can say that again. But 
I don’t know why I’m telling you 
the story of my life. 

Sanpy: Maybe it’s because I’m a 
sympathetic listener. 

Caro.: Could be. 

Sanpy: How come Miss Brewster 
never wanted you to come and live 
with her before? 


Sure been around, 





Carou (Shrugs): I don’t know. Cousin 
Mamie got sick and her husband 
was out of a job. Besides, they have 
several children of their own to sup- 
port. I was just one too many — 
as usual. 

Sanpy: That’s rough. (Rises and goes 
closer to her.) Say! Some of the kids 
are planning a Christmas dance for 
this weekend. Would you like to go? 

Caro (Giving him a quick look): With 
you? 

Sanpy (Nods): I wouldn’t ask you for 
someone else. 

Caro. (Rising): I'd love to go. It’s 
very nice of you to ask me, Sandy. 
(The doorbell rings.) Oh, somebody’s 
at the door. Excuse me. 

Sanpy: I’ll call you about the dance to- 
night. Say! Mind if I use the phone? 

Caron (As she exits): Not at all. Go 
right ahead. 


Sanpy: I want to call the store. (Picks 
up the phone from the coffee table and 
dials a number.) 

Evetyn (Off): Hello. 
Ayers from across the street. 

Dorts (Off): And I’m Doris Cromwell. 


I’m Evelyn 


Caro. (Off): I’m Carol. 
come in? 

Sanpy (Into phone): Hi, Dad. I’m 
calling from Miss Brewster’s. Any 
more deliveries for me to pick up 
there? 

Eve.tyn (Entering with Carou and 
Doris): We’ve come to welcome you 
to Middleborough. 

Doris: I’m sorry I haven’t had a 
chance to come over before, but 
we’ve been so busy with Christmas. 

Sanpy (Into phone): Okay, Dad. 
Thirty minutes it is. (Puts down the 
phone) 


Won’t you 


Evetyn (70 Doris): Well, look who’s 
here. 

Doris: Hi, Sandy. 

Sanpy: Hi. 

Caro: He brought some groceries my 
aunt ordered. 

Eve.tyn: Where is Miss Brewster? 

Caro .: She had to go out to the coun- 
try on a case. Won’t you sit down? 
(Doris sits. EvELYN stares around 
the room.) 

Evetyn (Suddenly): 
There they are! 

Doris: Oh, my goodness! 

Evetyn (To Carot): Ronny Baker 
told us about all the cards you were 
getting. 

Doris (To Carot): He said there must 
be a couple of hundred of them. 

Sanpy: Oh, more than that. 

Doris: But we thought he was kidding 
us. So we came over to see for our- 
selves, 

Eve.tyn: Mind if we look at them, 
Carol? 

Carou (Nervously): No. That’s all 
right. Go right ahead. (Doris and 
EVELYN go to look at the cards.) 

Doris: You sure made a big haul. 

Sanpy: And they’re all from her old 
teachers and friends. 

Evetyn: I wish 7 had that many 
friends. 

Doris: Me, too. 

Caron (Quickly changing the subject): 
Wouldn’t you like some cookies? 
I baked them myself. 

Sanpy (Impressed): Really? 

Carou: I could make some hot choco- 
late, too. 

Eve.yn (Without turning): I love hot 
chocolate. 


Look, Doris. 





Doris: So do I. (To EveE.yn, indi- 
cating the cards on the coffee table.) 
Look. There are a lot more! 

Caro: I’ll go make the chocolate 
right away. (Starts rapidly toward 
the door) 

Sanpy: I told my dad I’d be back at 
the store in thirty minutes. 

Caro. (Pausing): I can have it ready 
in ten: 

Sanpy: Well, O. K. (Crosses toward 
the armchair. Caro. exits.) 

Evetyn (To Doris): I hear she’s going 
to start school here after the first 
of the year. 

Sanpy: Looks like she was a pretty 
big wheel in the schools she went to 
before. 

Doris: I hope she doesn’t give us too 
much competition, Evelyn. 

Eve.yn: I think I’ll ask her to come 
to my Christmas party. (To Sanpy) 


You can come too, if you like. Next 
Saturday at my house, at eight 
o’clock. 


Sanpy: Okay. I’ll come and bring her. 
(Nodding towards left) 

Doris: Moving in already, Sandy? 
(Giggles) 

Sanpy (Shrugging): Might as well get 
her all dated up before some of those 
wolves at school do. (Suddenly 
JENNY’S voice is heard off-stage.) 

Jenny (Calling): Oh, Carol, I had to 
come back. I left my wallet here. 
Wasn’t that stupid of me? (Speaks 
as she enters) I must have left it on 
the table in the kitchen and (Comes 
to a sudden stop as she sees the young 
people) Oh! Hello. 

Sanpy (Rising): Hello, Miss Brewster. 

Doris: Hi. 


Evetyn: Doris and I came over to 
get acquainted with your niece. 

Jenny: Isn’t that nice of you. (As the 
girls start to rise) Oh, don’t get up. 
I have to leave right away. I have 
a taxi waiting for me. (Calling) 
Carol! 

Doris: She’s real sweet, Miss Brewster. 

Eve yn: We’re very much impressed 
with her. 

Doris (Grinning at Sanvy): Especially 
Sandy. 

Sanpy (Embarrassed): Knock it off. 

Jenny: I’m glad to hear it. I know 
how anxious she is to make friends. 
Now, if you'll excuse me — 

Evetyn (Indicating the screen): That 
was a good idea she had — to pin 
the cards on that screen. 

Jenny (Smiling): Yes. They look 
pretty there, don’t they? I was 
going to give the book to the chil- 
dren’s ward at the hospital, but 
Carol said she’d like to have it. 

Sanpy: What book, Miss Brewster? 
(CaRoL appears in doorway, carry- 
ing a plate of cookies. She starts to 
enter, then stops short as she hears 
JENNY’S words.) 

Jenny: A large book of sample greeting 
cards that I got from Mrs. Reed at 
the Green Lantern Gift Shop after 
the holidays last year. (SANpy gulps 
and stares at Carnot. Doris and 
EVELYN gasp.) She always gives 
them to me after Christmas is over, 
because the companies put out new 
ones every — (Suddenly noticing 
Sanpy’s expression.) What’s the 
matter, Sandy? Why are you look- 
ing so — strange? (SANpy gulps. 
Carou catches her breath in an audible 
sob and runs out. JENNY, Doris and 





EVELYN quickly turn in time to see 
her disappear.) Carol! What on 
earth? (Takes a few steps toward the 
door.) 

Doris: Why, the little liar! 

EVELYN (Quickly) : Sh-h-h-h! 

Jenny (7'0 Doris, sharply): What did 
you say? 

Doris: Your niece said the cards were 
from a lot of her friends. 

Evetyn: Cut it out, Doris. 

JENNY (Astonished): Carol told you 
that the cards were from — 

Sanpy (Glancing at his watch): Holy 
cats! It’s getting on toward noon. 
I have to go! (Hurries toward exit) 

JENNY (Quickly): Just a minute! I 
don’t understand. 

Sanpy: My dad has another load of 
stuff for me to deliver. (zits) 

Eve.yn (Rising): I’m afraid I’ll have 
to leave, too. 


Doris (Rising): I just remembered — 
I promised my mother I’d get lunch 


for us today. (They hurry toward 
the hall.) 

Evetyn: Tell your niece we’re sorry 
we had to rush away, Miss Brewster. 

Jenny (Taking a few quick steps after 
them): You must have misunder- 
stood her. Carol would have no 
reason to lie about the cards. Let 
me call her in and we’ll ask her to — 


Evetyn: Oh, no. Don’t do that. - It’s 
nothing to get upset about. 

Doris: No, it’s nothing to get upset 
about. 

Eveyn (Talking rapidly) : She just got 
carried away with herself, that’s all. 
Tell her we’re really sorry we can’t 
stay for the cookies and chocolate, 
but — maybe some other time. 
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Doris (Nodding): Yes. Maybe some 
other time — 

Eve.yn: Oh, come on, Doris. (Grabs 
her hand and drags her out) 


Doris: I thought there must be some- 
thing phony about a girl her age 
getting so many cards. (Ezit) 

JENNY (Calling off left): Carol! Carol, 
come here. 

Caron (Enters left): Oh, why did you 
do it, Aunt Jenny? Why did you 
have to go and spoil it all? 

JENNY (Aghast): Why did I have to 
go and — 

Carou: Oh, I’m sorry. I shouldn’t 
have said that. I can’t blame you. 
You didn’t know. But they were 
all so impressed, and I was having 
such a good time. (Sobs and sits in 
the armchair) 

JENNY: Then it’s true? You actually 
did tell those girls that the cards 
came to you through the mail? 


Caro: No. It was Ronny, the boy 
who came to collect for the paper. 
He admired the cards and I said 
they were mine — meaning that 
they’d been given to me, of course. 
But he thought I meant that people 
had sent them to me. That impressed 
him so much that — well, I just let 
him go on thinking it. And he told 
those girls — oh-h-h! (Sobs again) 

Jenny (Reprovingly): Oh, Carol, didn’t 
you know they’d find out the truth? 
Surely, you didn’t think I’d go 
along with it? 

Carou: All I could think about was 
how envious it made them. I’ve 
never had people envy me before. 
It made me feel important. I’ve 
never felt that way before either, and 





I liked it, Aunt Jenny. Sandy was 
envious, too. 


toward the armchair, twisting her 
fingers together.) 
Jenny: Now, that isn’t fair, Carol. 
Carou (Turning to face her): It’s the 


JENNY: Sandy? 


Caro (Nodding): He was so impressed 


that he asked me to go to a Christ- 
mas dance with him. (Choking up 
again.) But he won’t want to take 
me now. He'll never want to see 
me again. He'll just get together 
with those girls and they’ll have a 
good laugh about it. Before you 
know it, it’ll be all over town! (Wazils 
the last word and sits on the couch, 
crying again) 

Jenny (Testily): Stop it. It won’t do 
you any good to cry. (Looks quickly 
toward the windows as an automobile 
horn honks) Oh, dear. I’m going to 
have a terrible taxi bill, and if I 
don’t get back downtown in twenty 
minutes I’ll be too late to catch the 
bus. Look dear, I can understand 
why you wanted to make those 
young people think you had a lot 
of friends. But there’s nothing so 
tragic about it. You can fix every- 
thing up. 


Caro: How? 


JENNY: By telling them the truth, of 
course. 

Caro. (Bitterly): That I just wanted 
to be admired and envied so much I 
had to lie? (Rising) If I did that, 
I’d have to tell them everything 
how I never had a real home, how I 
was brought up by different people 
who took me only because they 
thought it was their duty — people 
who never really wanted me, and 
who got rid of me as soon as they 
decently could! (Sniffs and crosses 


JENNY 


truth, Aunt Jenny — you know it 
is. Every time I moved in with a 
new family I’d wonder how long it 
would be before they shoved me off 
on somebody else. I always knew I 
was a burden on them, and — and 
now it’s the same way with you. 
(Again chokes up and goes closer to 
the window.) 

(Stoutly): Now, look here. 
There’s no reason for you to feel 
sorry for yourself. I don’t consider 
you a burden. I expect you to earn 
your way. And if you think I took 
you through a sense of duty, you’re 
very badly mistaken. I took you 
because I was getting lonely and 
needed somebody to help me around 


the house. (Carou turns to face her 


as she continues.) Do you under- 
stand what I mean, Carol? Besides, 
you’re my only sister’s child, and — 
(Breaks off as the horn honks again) 
Oh, dear. I simply must go, Carol. 
We'll talk about this tomorrow when 
I come back. Tell that driver I’m 
coming as soon as I locate my wallet, 
will you? (Hurries toward the door 


left) 


Caro: It’s on the kitchen table. I 


saw it lying under the morning 
paper when I went out to get some 
cookies for Sandy and those girls. 
(Exits to the hall as JENNY exits up 
left. The curtain falls. A recording 
off-stage plays a Christmas song to 
bridge the two scenes.) 


* * * * * 





SCENE 2 

Time: T'wo days later. 

Serrine: The same, The Christmas cards 
have been removed from the table and 
screen. A large holly wreath hangs at 
the window. 

At Rise: JENNY enters, followed by 
Sanpy, who carries a small Christmas 
tree. His cap and jacket are sprinkled 
with snow. 

Sanpy: I hope this is what you wanted, 
Miss Brewster. 

JENNY: It’s about the right height, and 
it looks nice and fresh. You can 
put it down in here. 

Sanpy (Standing tree on floor): It was 
just cut yesterday. I put a stand 
on it, see? 

JENNY: That was very thoughtful of 
you, Sandy. How much do I owe 
you? 

Sanpy (Looking at the tag attached to a 
branch): Two-fifty, it says here. 
JENNY: I’ll have to get my purse. 

(Exits) 

Sanpy (Adjusts tree in stand and, calls 
off-stage): Have you been outside yet 
today? It’s one below zero. 

Jenny (Off): I know. Real Christmas 
weather. 

Sanpy: If the snow keeps coming down 
the way it is now, it’ll be up to your 
knees before night. 

JENNY (Entering, with purse): I won’t 
mind. It’ll make everything look so 
white and clean. 

Sanpy: Means a lot of work for me, 
though. I’m the one who has to 
shovel off the walks. (Abrupitly 
changing the subject) How’s your 
niece? 

JENNY (Giving him a quick look): Oh — 
all right. (Getting her wallet out of 


her purse) She went downtown 
directly after breakfast. One of her 
uncles sent her a little Christmas 
money and she wanted to do some 
shopping, she said. Something tells 
me that she’s going to spend it on 
me. I wish she wouldn’t, though. 

Sanpy (Standing back to look at tree): 
There. How do you like it? 

JENNY: Oh, it’s very nice. 

Sanpy: Do you have all your lights 
and things? 

JENNY: Oh, yes. I bought several 
strings and a lot of ornaments yester- 
day afternoon. This’ll be the first 
tree I’ve bothered with in years. I’m 
doing it for Cavol, of course. 

Sanpy: I was hoping she’d be here. I 
wanted to tell her why she hasn’t 
heard from me about the dance. 

JENNY (Frowning): I — I think she 
understood — 

Sanpy: I’ve been in bed for the last 
two days with the flu. 

JENNY (Pleasanily surprised): Oh, you 
have? 

Sanpy: Yes, I just got up this morning. 
I asked Mom to call Carol, but 
she forgot. 

JENNY (Hopefully): You mean, you 
would have taken her anyway — 
after what happened here the other 
day? 

Sanpy (Grinning): Sure. She’s a nice 
kid. J know why she made up all 
that stuff about the cards. 

JENNY (Surprised): You do? 

Sanpy (Nodding): Sure. It figures. 
She’s new here thought it’d be 
easier to make friends if she made a 
big impression on them. Probably 
afraid we might feel sorry for her 
because she’s an orphan. That’s only 





natural, and it’s what I told Evelyn 
and Doris — (Breaks off, nods toward 
the money in JENNY’S hand and 
abruptly changes the subject.) That 
the money for the tree? 

Jenny: Yes, but — 

Sanpy (Taking the money): Two-fifty 
even. Thanks. (Starts off) 

Jenny (Taking a quick step after him): 
You started to tell me something, 
Sandy. What did you tell Evelyn 
and Doris? 

Sanpy (Pausing): Just what your 
niece told me before they came to 
look at the cards — about the dif- 
ferent families she’s had to live with 
ever since her parents died. That 
was pretty tough, Miss Brewster. 
We kids who have our parents don’t 
know how lucky we are. 

Jenny (Softly): I’m glad you realize 
that, Sandy. 

Sanpy: Which reminds me — I have 
something here I’d like to put under 
your tree. (Gets a small package out 
of his pocket, and puts it under the tree) 

JENNY: What is it, Sandy? 

Sanpy: Oh, not much. Something 
Carol may be able to use. 

JENNY (Gratefully): Why, Sandy, I 
think that’s very sweet of you. 
Carol will be so pleased. She’s been 
ashamed to poke her nose out the 
front door ever since — (Breaks off 
as she hears the sound of the front 
door closing.) Oh! There she is now. 
(Calling) Carol? (Caro. enters in a 
winter coat, carrying a parcel. She 
does not see SANDY.) 

Caro: Yes, here I am. The stores 
are crowded, but I managed to get 
what I wanted. It’s your Christmas 
present, Aunt Jenny. 


JENNY: Darling, I didn’t want you to 
spend your money on me. 

Caro.: Oh, I didn’t spend all of it. I 
bought a little something for cousin 
Mamie and—wait’ll you see. (Turns 
as if to start toward the armchair, 
but stiffens as she sees Sanvy) Ohj 

Sanpy (Quickly): Hi, Carol. How do 
you like the tree? 

Caro. (Embarrassed): I — I — 

JENNY (Quickly): Did you look in the 
mail box, Carol? 

Caro. (Without taking her eyes off 
Sanpy): No, I — 

Jenny: Then I’d better go out and 
look. 

Caro. (Turning quickly): I'll go. 

Jenny: No. You stay here and talk 
to Sandy. 

Caro: But — 

Jenny: You don’t have to be em- 
barrassed, Carol. Sandy under- 
stands. He’s just about the most 
understanding young person I know. 
(Smiles at Sanpy, then exits.) 

Sanpy: Thanks, Miss Brewster. (T'o 
Carou.) How do you like the tree? 
I was the one who picked it out. 

Carnot (Self-consciously): It — it’s 
lovely. (Puts her purse and gloves on 
the couch, then slowly removes her 
coat. ) 

Sanpy: I was just telling your aunt 
why I didn’t call you about the 
dance. 

Caro: You don’t have to explain. 

Sanpy: I was in bed with the flu. 

Caro. (Surprised): Oh? 

Sanpy: Just got up this morning. 
Still feel a little wobbly, but the 
folks needed me at the store. I 
asked Mom to call you yesterday, 
but she was so busy she forgot. 





Carou (Relieved): I see. (Takes off her 
hat) 

Sanpy: But there’s going to be a big 
New Year’s blast I’d like to take 
you to. 

Caro.: That’s nice of you, Sandy, but 
— I may not be here by then. 

Sanpy (Surprised): How come? 

Caro.: There’s a lady in Des Moines 
— a friend of the cousin I lived with 
— who has a restaurant. She offered 
me a job betlore I left. 

Sanpy: Waiting on tables? 

Caro.: That’s right. I was just about 
to take it when — when Aunt Jenny 
sent for me to come here. 

Sanpy: You mean, you’re thinking of 
going back? (She nods and sits in 


the armchair.) But if you did that 

you’d have to give up school. 
Carou (With a little sigh): I know. So 

what? I’d be independent and — 


and nobody’d have to worry about 
me any more. 

Sanpy (Crossing closer to her): That’s 
silly. Nobody can get anywhere 
without graduating from high school. 
You ought to go to college, too. 

CaroL: That’s what I’ve always 
wanted, but it’s not for me. Please 
don’t tell Aunt Jenny about the job. 
I don’t want her to know until 
Christmas is over. Then — (Breaks 
off as JENNY calls from off-stage.) 

JENNY (Off): Carol! Carol! Look what 
I found in the mail box! It was so 
stuffed I had a hard time getting 
them all out! (SANDY crosses toward 
the couch as JENNY enters from the 
hall, carrying a large number of 
sealed Christmas cards.) 

Carot (Impressed): Golly! 
see all those in the mailbox. 


I didn’t 


JENNY: The front was closed. (Begins 
to toss cards into Carou’s lap, one at 
a time) Here — this is for you. And 
so is this, and this, and this! 

Caro. (Astonished): Are you sure? 

Sanpy (Grinning): Too bad Christmas 
comes only once a year, huh? 

JENNY :Here are some more with your 
name on them. (T'osses several more 
cards at her) 

Caro: I don’t get it. 
send me so many? 
JENNY: Oh, here’s one — no, two — 
for me. The rest are all yours. 
(Keeps two cards and gives CAROL 

all the rest.) 

Sanpy: Making quite a haul, aren’t 
you, Carol? 

JENNY: Why don’t you start opening 
them, darling? 

Carnot (Eagerly opening a card): Okay. 
Gee! This is fun. But I still don’t 
understand — Evelyn Ayers! 

JENNY (Surprised): Evelyn Ayers? 

Caro. (Reading the message): ‘“Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year.” 
(Thoughtfully puts down the card and 
opens another one) 

Jenny: Now wasn’t that nice of her? 
And you thought — 

Sanpy (To Carot): She told me she 
was going to send you one. 

Caro (Reading the second signature): 
Doris Cromwell! 

Sanpy: Yes. That’s right. (Rises, 
crossing closer to the armchair) Most 
of them will be from people you 
don’t even know yet, Carol. But 
they’re all part of the gang. 

Carnot (Blankly): What gang? 

Sanpy (Shrugging): The crowd that 
Evelyn, Doris and I run around with. 
(To Caro) Kids you'll be going to 


Who’d ever 





school with, Carol, unless you — 
(Shrugging again) well, do what you 
told me you thought you might. 
(Indicating the cards) You see, this 
is just their way of welcoming you. 
(The telephone rings.) There’s the 
phone. 

JENNY (Making no move to answer it): 
Sandy Hughes! Was this your idea? 
(The phone rings again.) 

Sanpy (Indicating the phone): Aren’t 
you going to answer it? 

JENNY (Sternly): Tell me the truth, 
Sandy. Did you cook this thing up? 
(She picks up the phone.) 

CaroL (Rising quickly, leaving the 
cards in the chair): He must have, 
Aunt Jenny. He got together with 
those girls, and they told everyone. 

Sanpy: Told them what? (JENNY says 
“hello” into the phone, then watches 
Carou and SAnpy.) 

Caro. (Breathlessly): About what a 


fool I made of myself that day you 


were all here. The reason you left 
in such a hurry. That’s why they all 
sent those cards. It’s a big joke to 
embarrass and humiliate me, and I 
think it’s mean! (Crosses upstage) 

Jenny (Into the phone): Just a minute. 
(Watches Carou) 

Sanpy (Following Caro. upstage): It 
is not a joke, Carol. We didn’t tell 
the others what you said about the 
cards. We agreed not to. All we 
told them was that you were new 
here and wanted to make friends. 
We told Ronny Baker to say that, 
too. They all decided to send you 
the cards so you wouldn’t feel like 
a stranger when you started school. 


Jenny (J/nterrupting): It’s Evelyn, 
Carol. She wants to know if you 
can come to her party tomorrow. 

Sanpy (7'o CaRoL): You see? Doesn’t 
that prove she wants to be a friend? 

Caro. (With sudden happiness): Oh, 
I’m so sorry for what I said, Sandy. 
I never knew people could be so — 
so nice. Are you going to her party, 
too? (He grins and nods.) 

Jenny: What’ll I tell her, Carol? 

Caro (Ezcitedly): Tell her, yes. 
JENNY starts lo do so) No. Wait. 
I'll tell her. Thanks, Sandy. I’m 
very grateful. And I'll be happy 
to go with you to the New Year’s 
dance. And I’ll love going to school 
here — I know! (To Jenny, as she 
hurries to take the telephone) I’m 
going to answer all those cards, 
Aunt Jenny. I can do it this after- 
noon. I still have enough of my 
Christmas money left to buy cards, 
stamps and — (Giving her an im- 
petuous kiss) Oh, I’m so happy. This 
is going to be one of the very nicest 
Christmases I’ve ever had. (Into the 
phone) Hello? Evelyn? I’ll be glad to 
come to your party, and thanks ever 
so much for asking me. (Off-stage re- 
cording of “Joy to the World” begins, 
and the curtain starts to close slowly, as 
Caro continues.) I want to thank 
you, too, for the pretty Christmas 
card. I can really boast about the 
cards I’m getting now! (Laughs. 
Curtain) 


(As 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 85) 





Part Two Middle Grades 





Junction Santa Claus 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
JED PARKER 
Fatuer, Mr. Brown 
Moruer, Mrs. Brown 
JoE Brown 
Bitty Brown 
LucILLE Brown 
Mrs. BAttis 
Maria BA.LtIs 
Miss FILLMORE 
Cy THOMPSON 
Time: Early Christmas morning, about 
eight o'clock. 
Setrine: A waiting room in a junction 
depot. 
At Rise: Fatuer, Mr. Brown, is 


young woman wearing coat and hat, 
stands looking out the window. Seen 
through the opened window of the 
ticket office is JED PARKER, seated at 
his desk. He is a little gray-haired man 
and wears a green visor, shading his 
eyes. The phone rings and JED is seen 
picking up an old-fashioned phone. 
Jep: Skokie Junction, Jed Parker talk- 
ing. Merry Christmas! Oh, hello, 
Charlie, how are things up your way? 
Still snowing? Yep, here too. Worst 
blizzard in years. Have you seen 
anything of number 49? She’s six 
hours late now. Uh-huh. Uh-huh. 
Well, I have a lot of folks waiting 


sprawled on the bench under the win- 
dow upstage right. He is asleep in an 
uncomfortable position with his over- 
coat rolled up for a pillow. Moruer, 


here. Reckon they’re getting wor- 
ried about missing their Christmas 
dinners. Well, let me know if you 
hear anything. (He hangs up.) 


Mrs. Brown, and Lucie, aged eight, 
sit on the bench near the stove. They 
have their coats around their shoulders 
and Moruer is holding her hands 
toward the stove warming them. Lv- 
CILLE is holding a pad of paper and is 
drawing with crayons which are on 
the bench next to her. Downstage on 
the bench against the left wall are Mrs. 
Bautis and her little girl, Marta, who 
is about eight years old. Mrs. Batis 
has her large old-fashioned coat pulled 
about her and Marta is sleeping with 
her head on her mother’s lap. Upstage 
left Miss FILuMorRE, a nice looking 
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LucitLE: Mama, isn’t the train ever 
coming? 

Moruer: Yes, dear. 
the snow. 

LucrL.eE: But we'll never get to Grand- 
ma’s and Grandpa’s on time. 


It’s delayed by 


Moruer: Why don’t you color another 
picture, Lucille? 

Luciuue: I don’t want to. I’m tired of 
coloring. It’s Christmas morning. 
We ought to be opening our pres- 
ents. What’ll we do? 

Moruer: Lucille dear, I don’t know. 
Ask your father. 





Lucie: All right. (Luctuue rises and 
runs to bench upstage right and shakes 
her father.) Daddy, what’ll we do? 
We're going to be late to Grandma’s. 
(FaTHER rubs his eyes and yawns, 
then tries to make the best of things.) 

FaTHerR: Hmmm, Merry Christmas. 
(He sits up and puts his hand to his 
back.) Ouch, my back. I feel like 
Rip Van Winkle. 

LuciuLE (Almost crying): Who wants 
Rip Van Winkle? I want Santa 
Claus, and there’s not going to be 
any Santa Claus or any Merry 
Christmas, and we’re not going to 
get to Grandma’s. The train hasn’t 
come yet. 

FatHer: Now, now, take it easy, 
Lucille. I’ll see what I can find out. 
(He stands up and looks around.) 
Where are the boys? 

Moruer: They got restless, Henry, 
and wanted to play in the snow. I 
let them go out. 

Fatuer: Well, it’s a good thing some- 
one can enjoy this snow. (He goes to 
ticket window.) Good morning, Mis- 
ter. Any news of our train yet? 

Jep: Never mind the Mister, Mister. 
Just call me Jed. 

FaTHer: All right, Jed, but how about 
our train? Have you heard anything? 

JED: No, sir. I just talked to Mountain 
Falls — that’s the next stop north. 
It hasn’t arrived there yet. 

Fatuer (Looking at watch, distressed): 
But it’s eight o’clock —and eight 
o’clock Christmas morning, I might 
add. What are we going to do? 

JED: Don’t know, Mister. Too bad 
you didn’t have your Christmas 
celebration yesterday the way I did. 
I always have it the day before. 
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Farner: Well, that’s very interesting 
but... 

Jep: Yep, I always have to work on 
Christmas. Me and Santa Claus, 
ha, ha. Course my work’s not as in- 
teresting as his but somebody has 
to keep the trains running. 

Fatuer: But the trains don’t seem to 
be running. Is there anywhere 
nearby we could get something to 
eat? 

Jep: No, sir. I’m afraid not. This is 
just Skokie Junction — a cross- 
tracks where folks change trains. 
Nearest folks I know of are the 
Thompsons, and their farm is a good 
three miles away. In fact, the 
Thompsons are expecting relatives 
on number 49. I’m supposed to ring 
‘em up when I hear anything, so’s 
they can hitch up their sleigh. 

Fatuer (Turning away): Well, noth- 
ing to do but wait I guess. 

Jep: Yep, just be patient. She’ll prob- 
ably be along. 

FaTHER (Crossing to Moruer): No 
news so far. 

Moruer: Oh dear, Grandma and 
Grandpa will be so worried. 

Fatuer: Oh, they’ll know it’s on ac- 
count of the storm. 

Lucite (Flopping down beside 
Moruer): I’m hungry. (The door 
opens and Jon and Bitty Brown, 
aged twelve and ten, enter. Some snow 
blows in with them and there is snow 
on their coats.) 

Jor: Gee, Dad, we looked and looked 
and the train still isn’t coming. 

Bitty: And you couldn’t see it if it 
were. Boy, is that a blizzard out- 
side — and it’s getting worse. You 
can’t even see the train tracks. 





Moruer: Well, then you’d better not 
go out again. You might get run 
over. 

Jor: How can we get run over when 
there’s no train? 

Biuiy: And how are we going to get to 
Grandma’s? It’s Christmas, Mom, 
and we don’t even have any pres- 
ents to open. 

Jorn: Gee, Mom, why did you have to 
send all our presents on ahead to 
Grandma’s? 

Moruer: So we wouldn’t have so 
much to carry, Joe. We all thought 
it was a good idea at the time. 

LuciuE (Almost crying): I wish I had 
just one present to open. And I’m 
hungry. 

Bitty: So am I. I could eat my 
Christmas dinner right now. Turkey 
and plum pudding — 

Jor: Stop making my mouth water. 

Fatuer: Now, boys, it’s too early for 
Christmas dinner. And we'll prob- 
ably get to Grandma’s in time for it 
anyhow. 

Moruer: Yes. 
come soon, 
downstage. ) 

Miss Fruumore: My, this is a serious 
situation, isn’t it? Excuse me, but 
I’m Miss Fillmore. We've been 
waiting so long together that I 
thought I’d introduce myself. 

Moruer: Why, of course. We're the 
Browns. (Fatuer and the children 
nod at Miss Firumore. Jor and 
Biuiy start playing catch with a red 
ball which Bruy takes from his 
pocket.) We're on the way to my 
parents’ if that train ever gets here. 

Miss Fiuumore: I know — I’ve been 
listening to you talk as I looked out 


Surely the train will 
(Miss FILLMORE comes 


the window. We all seem to be in 
the same boat. I’m a school teacher 
and I hoped to be home in time for 
Christmas. Mother and Father will 
be so disappointed. 

FaTHER: Say, that’s too bad. Well, 
maybe you'll make it. I’m still 
counting on that train. 

Miss Fruumore: Good. At least I feel 
better now that I’m talking to 
someone. 

Moruer: Of course you do. (BILLY 
misses ball as Jon throws it. It lands 
on the bench downstage left and 
Marta wakes up with a start.) 

Marta (Sitting up): Ohh... 

FaTHER: Boys, you must be careful 
with the ball. 

Mrs. Bautris (With foreign accent): Oh, 
it did not hurt anything. Give it 
back, Maria. 

Maria (Rising and looking at ball): 
Oh, Mama, is it not pretty? Such a 
pretty ball. (She shyly hands ball to 
Bruuy.) Here. 

Biuiy: Thanks. 

Moruer (7'o Marta): And your name 
is Maria? This is Lucille and Billy 
and Joe. Maybe you’d like to play 
with them if your mother doesn’t 
mind. (She rises and crosses to Mrs. 
Batis. Marta sits down by LucILLE 
and they smile at one another. The 
boys move upstage and play catch 
again.) I’m Mrs. Brown — and this 
is my family and Miss Fillmore. 

Mrs. Bauris: Oh, Mrs. Brown — I am 
Mrs. Baltis, and it is so nice to talk 
to someone. 

Moruer: Of course it is. I should have 
spoken to you sooner. Come over 
here — it’s warmer. (She leads Mrs. 
Batis to bench near stove and they 





sit down. Miss FILuMore also sits 
down.) 

Mrs. Battis: I have been so worried. 
The train, she is not coming? 

Moruer: We still hope so. 

Mrs. Batis: I hope so, too. But we 
have been waiting so long. In the old 
country we are used to waiting for 
trains but here in America, we al- 
ways hear they come on time. 

Fatuer: Well, they usually do. It’s 
just this storm. It has things pretty 
well tied up. 

Miss FitumMore (70 Mrs. Battis): Oh, 
so you’re new to America? 

Mrs. Battis: Yes, so new. This is our 
first Christmas in America. We go 
to my cousin’s who have been 
here a long time now — and they 
tell us how wonderful the American 
Christmas will be. 

Moruer: And here you are stuck in 
this junction miles from nowhere — 
what a shame! 

FaTuHER: I guess the only thing any of 
us can do is wait. Now, try not to 
worry, Mrs. Baltis. You'll arrive at 
your cousin’s eventually. 

Mrs. Battis: But Maria, she has been 
so waiting to see the American 
Christmas and if we miss it — (The 
phone rings.) 

FATHER: Maybe that’s news of the 
train now. (They all stop and listen 


as Jep picks up phone.) 
JeD (Into phone): Skokie Junction, 


Jed Parker talking. Oh, hello, Mr. 
Thompson. No, I said I’d call you 
if I heard anything. Not a sign of 
any trains going or coming. Looks 
like maybe you and your missus will 
have to eat that turkey all by your- 
self. Yep, sure is blowing up fierce. 


Well, meet the train if you want to, 
but I don’t know when to tell you to 
come. .. . Sure, I’ll call. I said I 
would, didn’t I? First news I get. 
Goodbye. (He hangs up, rises, dis- 
appears right for a minute and then 
enters through door downstage right.) 
Still no news of your train, folks, but 
that’s no reason we can’t keep warm. 
(He opens door of stove and throws 
on a little coal from coal scuttle.) 

FatuEeR (Sitting down near stove): 
Thank you. A little more heat will 
help, but I was hoping that phone 
call would be about our train. 

Jep: Yep, I hoped so, too, but that 
was Cy Thompson. Cy and his 
missus are just as anxious as you are, 
waiting for that train to come with 
their relatives. There they are with a 
turkey cooking in the oven and just 
the two of ’em to eat it. 

Jor: Turkey. Oh, boy! 

Luct.ueE: I want my Christmas dinner. 

Buty: We didn’t even have breakfast 
yet. 

Jep: Say, now, that’s a shame for these 
young-uns to be hungry. I have 
some sandwiches my wife packed 
up for me back in the office. "Course 
they won’t go so far but maybe we 
can kind of divide them up. 

Moruer: Oh, no, Mr. Parker, that’s 
very kind of you but you'll need 
your lunch. 

Miss Fitumore: Well, I have a box of 
candy in my suitcase I’d be glad to 
donate, but that’s hardly appropri- 
ate for breakfast. 

Moruer: No, I’m afraid not on empty 
stomachs. Besides, if the train comes 
soon — (The phone rings again.) Oh, 
maybe that’s some news now! 





Jep: Yep. Could be. (He goes quickly 
right and reaches into the ticket win- 
dow, sels phone on shelf and picks up 
recewer.) Skokie Junction! Jed 
Parker talking. Yeah — yeah. You 
finally located number 49. (The 
others’ faces light up for a moment.) 
She is, huh? Oh, I see...I see... 
That’s the way you figure it, huh? 
Well, nothing else for it, I guess. . . 
O.K. Goodbye. (He hangs up, pushes 
phone back on desk and turns to 
others. ) 

Joe: Mr. Jed, was that about the 
train? 

Jep: Yep, son, ’fraid it was. 

FATHER (Rising): Is it coming soon? 

Jep: She’s coming all right but not 
soon. ‘They tell me the plows are 
doing the best they can but that 
train won’t get in here until around 
six o’clock tonight! 

Mortuer: Six o’clock tonight! 


Miss Fiutumore (Rising): But we'll be 


stranded here all day. What on 
earth will we do? 

Jep: Don’t know, ma’am. 
helped. 

Miss FittMoreE: But my parents will 
be so worried. Is there some way I 
could get word through to Rock- 
ville? 

Jep: You could, Ma’am. I could send a 
telegram but they’!! ask at their sta- 
tion and get the same word we got 
here. 


It can’t be 


Miss Fiuumore: Yes, I suppose you’re 
right. 

Maria: Mama, the train she is not 
coming. Where is our American 
Christmas? 

Mrs. Ba.tis 
know... 


(Bewildered): I don’t 


LuciLLE (Starting to cry): There isn’t 
going to be any Christmas. 

Jor: We haven’t any presents. 

Biuiy: And no tree — 

LucitLE (Crying harder): 
Christmas dinner. 

Moruer: Now, children, don’t cry. 
Things are bad enough. 

FatHER: They certainly are. Merry 
Christmas. To think we have to 
spend all of Christmas Day in this 
junction — miles from nowhere. 

JED: Well, it may be miles from no- 
where, but it’s still in the good old 
U.S.A., Mister, and I reckon it’s 
Christmas Day here the same as 
everywhere else. 

Moruer: I suppose you’re right, Mr. 
Parker. Christmas shouldn’t be just 
things — presents and a tree it 
ought to be more than that. 

Mrs. Bautis: I know what you mean. 
Christmas should be here — (Touch- 
ing her heart) in the heart. But for 
the little ones — it is so hard for 
them to understand. 

FatuEr: Yes, you can’t make Christ- 
mas out of nothing. 

Jep: That’s right, Mister, but it seems 
to me there ought to be some way to 
figure. 

FatHER: What do you mean, figure? 
We're stuck here at Skokie Junc- 
tion — 

Jep: Sure—and we have a white 
Christmas. Most folks like that. 
Jor: A white Christmas. But that’s 

all we have, Mr. Parker. 

JED: Well, now I wouldn’t be too sure. 
On account of this being a junction, 
lots of surprising things show up in 
that baggage room. Most every- 
thing comes and goes through Sko- 


And no 





kie Junction. For instance, right 
now there’s a fancy evergreen tree 
in a tub. It’s being shipped to some 
folks but I reckon they wouldn’t 
care if we borrowed it for a spell. 

Bitty: Say, Mr. Parker, you mean we 
could use it for a Christmas tree? 

Jep: Why not? Why don’t you boys 
go drag it in here? 

Buy (Ezcitedly): O.K. Come on, 
Joe. (Jor and Buy go off right.) 
Maria: Mama, we are to have the 

Christmas tree! 

Lucttue: But a Christmas tree has to 
have trimmings. 

Jep: ’Course it does — maybe we can 
fix that, too. (He goes to ticket win- 
dow.) See if I can reach my waste- 
basket. (He reaches way down and 


comes up with a handful of yellow 

paper tape from the telegraph machine 

and holds it up.) Here you are. 
Lucite: That to trim a Christmas 


tree? 

Miss Fittmore: Why, of course. It’ll 
look wonderful — (She takes tape 
from Jep.) and I’ve something else — 
some silver ribbon in my suitcase — 
just a minute. (She quickly goes up- 
stage, opens suitcase and takes out 
some silver ribbon as the boys re- 
enter, dragging a small evergreen tree 
growing in a tub.) 

Jor (As they enter): Boy, this is a 
beauty. 

Buiy: Where’ll we put it? 

FatHer: Why don’t you just set it 
over there, boys? That’s the spot 
for it. (The boys place tree near stage 
center. Muss FILLMORE goes to tree 
with tape and ribbon.) 

Lucite: May I help trim it, Miss 
Fillmore? 


Miss Fiitimore: Yes. We'll just start 
at the top and loop it around. 

Lucie: Oh, this is fun. Come on, 
Maria. (Marta and Lucie help 
Miss FILLMORE loop tape and ribbon 
around tree. JED goes to office and 
comes back with some brightly colored 
samples of wallpaper and some tags.) 

Fatuer (Looking at tree): By George, 
it’s going to be a fine Christmas 
tree. 

Jep: I have something else here — 
kind of bright and Christmasy look- 
ing — some wallpaper samples. A 
salesman left ’em here once between 
trains. Never did throw ’em away. 
Thought maybe they’d come in 
handy to wrap presents. Here are 
some tags, too, I use for shipping. 
(He puts pieces of wallpaper and tags 
on end of bench near stove.) 

Jor: But we haven’t any presents to 
wrap. 

Bruuy: Oh, if only we did have some 
presents to put under the tree. 

Jep: Well, now, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if you had something that your 
brother or sister would like — 
maybe something you’ve had a long 
time. Maybe it’s in your pocket or 
in your suitcase. Lots of times folks 
have things that other people would 
like to have. 

Jor: Why, that’s a good idea. Say, I 
think I have something Billy would 
like. 

Lucite: There’s something of mine in 
the suitcase that Daddy would like, 
Mama. I know he would. 

Brtiy: I know something we can give 
Maria. 

Maria: Mama, may I give my favor- 
ite — 





Mrs. Bautis: Shh-h, let it be a secret. 

Marta: Well, may I give it to Lucille? 

Mrs. Batis: But of course you may. 

Moruer: Why, I think this is a won- 
derful idea. Giving something of 
our own that we like to someone else. 
(MoruER reaches into suitcase, takes 
something out and starts to wrap it in 
piece of wallpaper.) 

Jeb: Well, you children better get busy 
wrapping and here are some rubber 
bands that you can use instead of 
string. (He puts rubber bands on 
bench with paper. The children dig 
into pockets, and open suitcases. As 
they find objects, they take pieces of 
wallpaper, tags and rubber bands and 
separate into corners or onto benches, 
rolling objects up in paper and snap- 
ping rubber bands around them.) 

FaTHER (Walking up and down): I 
wouldn’t have believed it but it 
looks as though we’re going to have 
a Christmas after all. 

Morner: Just look at that tree. 

FatuerR: Miss Fillmore, you’re a 
genius. 

Miss Friumore: Thank you, sir, and 
as long as we’re having a party, I 
think we’d better have my box of 
candy. That will be my present to 
everyone. 

Mrs. Battis (Going to her wicker suit- 
case): I have here a bag of fruit we 
carry with us. It is not much but we 
can divide it up. 

Jep: Fruit and candy — that’s fine — 
for dessert. Maybe I can provide the 
main course. 

FatuEer: No, Mr. Parker, you leave 
that lunch of yours alone. 

Jep: No — my wife always give me 
plenty. (He goes off right. FaTHErR 
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takes piece of wallpaper, goes to bench 
upstage and wraps two objects which 
he takes out of his pocket.) 

Jor (He stands at end of bench upstage 
right with back turned): I have my 
present ’most wrapped. Boy, is 
Billy going to be surprised. 

Lucie (At other end of bench upstage 
right with back turned): I’m not quite 
ready yet. I’m still wrapping. 

Maria (At bench left): Oh, it is such 
fun making ready the present! 

Bury (He has been wrapping at bench 
under window left): Listen, Joe, is it 
all right with you if we give our base- 
ball record book to Mr. Parker? 

Jor: Why, sure, Billy. He ought to 
have a present. 

Moruer: That’s very nice of you boys. 

Buy: Well, gee, Mom, he’s done so 
much for us — he’s been kind of like 
a Santa Claus. (He puts paper around 
book as Jep re-enters with a lunch 
pail and dragging a large crate.) 

Jep: Here we are, folks — a table for 
the feast. (He sets crate down, opens 
lunch pail and takes out some sand- 
wiches. Miss FinumMore places her 
box of candy and Mrs. Bautis her 
bag of fruit on the crate.) And say, it 
looks as though a lot of presents are 
being wrapped up. 

Lucmz: I have two ready. What’ll I 
do with them? 

Jep: Put ’em right under the tree. 
(LucttLe places large flat package 
and another small one under tree.) 
Look real bright and pretty there, 
don’t they? 

Moruer: Yes. All of a sudden this 
whole waiting room has taken on an 
air of Christmas. It not only looks 





like Christmas 
Christmas. 

JED: Yep, it’s getting more Christmasy 
all right but there’s just one more 
thing — (He goes off right.) 

FaTHER: Jed seems to have more sur- 
prises in that baggage room of his 
than Santa does in his pack. 

Marta: My present, she is all ready. 
(She puts package under tree.) 

Bruuy: Here’s mine. (He puts wrapped 
book and a round package under tree.) 

Jor: And mine. (Jor puts small pack- 
age under tree.) 

Moruer: I have a present for someone. 
(She puts small package under tree.) 

FaTHER (Placing two small packages 
under tree): Mine are ready and 
you'll never guess what’s in them. 

Mrs. Batis: Oh my, look, so many 
there are! (JED enters right with an 
express package in his hand.) 


it feels like 


Jep: Is there anyone here by the name 
of Mrs. B. W. Brown? 

MoruEer: Why, of course there is. 
I’m Mrs. Brown. 

JED: Well, I told you everything gets to 


€ 
c 


Skokie Junction. Now, here’s a 
package waiting for the same train 
you are. It’s addressed to you and 
it’smarked perishable besides. (Hand- 
ing package to Moruer) Maybe 
you’d better open it. 

MorueEr: Why, it is for me. From 
Aunt Ella. She knew we were going 
to Grandma’s and sent it in care of 
them. (She starts opening it.) It’s a 
box of her home-made Christmas 
cookies. 

Fatuer: Good old Aunt Ella. She 
always sends Christmas cookies. 
Some years we wished she’d sent 
something else for a change, but this 
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time, well, what could be sweeter? 
(Mortuer sets box of cookies on crate.) 

Miss Fitumore: Well, we really are 
going to have a feast. 

Bruty (Surveying the food): Mmm, 
candy, cookies, fruit, sandwiches — 
I’ll bet nobody has such a fancy 
Christmas breakfast as we have. 

Jep: I’ll bet you’re right there, son. 
Why don’t we all just help our- 
selves? (Moruer, Mrs. Bautis and 
Miss Fitumore help the children, 
breaking sandwiches, etc. Everybody 
takes something.) 

Lucitte (Chewing): And it’s time for 
Christmas to start. Let’s open our 
presents, too, while we eat. 

Jor: Sure, let’s have the presents. 
Mister Jed, won’t you be Santa 
Claus and hand them out? 

Jep: I’d like nothing better, son. (He 
goes to tree and picks up presents.) 
Why don’t you all kind of just make 
yourselves comfortable and I’ll see 
what we have here. (The grownups 
take their food and seat themselves near 
stove while some of the children stand 
excitedly.) 

Maria: Oh, Mama, I am so excited. 

LucttLeE: Here comes Santa Claus. 
Here comes Santa Claus. Where 
are your reindeer, Santa Claus? 

Jep: Sorry, they’re stuck out in the 
storm with Number 49 — we’re de- 
livering presents on foot this year. 
(Handing present to Luctuie.) And 
here’s one for you. Lucille, it says. 
(Handing one to Marta) And this 
one’s for Maria. 

Maria: Oh, I wonder what it can be. 
(Lucttue and Maria start unwrap- 
ping presents.) 


Jep: Ought to have a boy’s name 





here — yep, Billy, this one says. 
(Handing one to Bituy and then one 
to Farner) And here’s one marked 
Papa — reckon that must be you, 
Mr. Brown. 

Fatuer: Well, thank you very much. 

Maria (Holding up ball): Oh, Mama, 
look, it’s the bright red ball I like so 
much — oh, isn’t it beautiful? (Dur- 
ing the next few lines Juv hands out 
the rest of the presents and stands 
holding his.) 

LuctLtLe: Look what I got — a hair 
ribbon and it’s from Maria. Oh, 
Maria, thank you! 

Bitty: Joe, you gave me your jack- 
knife with the trick blade. Do you 
really mean it, honest? 

Joe: Well, sure I do. Merry Christ- 
mas... (He is just opening his own 
package.) Hey, look what I got. 


(Holding up coin) Dad, that lucky 


coin you’ve always carried. 

FatuEr: Yes, Joe, it’s been lucky for 
me and I hope it’ll always be lucky 
for you. (Then holding up red pencil) 
And see what Santa Claus brought 
me — a red pencil. 

LucitLe: I thought you’d like it, 
Daddy. 

Fatuer: My dear, nothing could come 
in handier after Christmas than a 
red pencil. (There is laughter.) 

Mrs. Bautis (Holding up handker- 
chief): Oh, Mrs. Brown, a linen 
handkerchief — and you did the 
embroidery yourself. 

Moruer: Yes, it isn’t much but — 

Mrs. Batis: It is beautiful. Merry 
Christmas to you. 

Miss Fititmore: And see what I have 
—a picture of some Christmas trees 
drawn by Lucille. Lucille, I’ll keep 


it with some other pictures I have. 

LucittE: It’s my best Christmas 
picture. 

Miss Fitumore: It’s very nice indeed. 

FaTuER: Well, Mother, aren’t you ever 
going to open your present? 

Moruer: Yes, I just about have it 
opened. (Holding up pen) Why, 
Henry, your fountain pen! 

Fatuer: Well, my dear, you’re always 
borrowing it. I thought you might 
as well have it. Merry Christmas! 

Bitty: What about your present, 
Mister Jed? 

JED: Well, now, I just noticed this last 
one is for me. Appears as though 
even Santa Claus got a present. (Un- 
wrapping it and holding up book) 
Well, now look at that. Vital sta- 
tistics on Major League Baseball. 
I’ll bet you boys had something to 
do with that and you couldn’t have 
thought of anything I’d rather have. 

Jor: Can you really use it, Mister Jed? 

JED: Use it? Why, there’s a fellow two 
stations up the line that’s. been brow- 
beating me for years trying to tell 
me what’s what about baseball. 
Now, I’ll show him. Well — well — 
Merry Christmas! 

Aut (To one another): Merry Christ- 
mas, everybody. Merry Christmas! 

Jep: Yep, we’re having a Merry 
Christmas in spite of everything. 
But seems to me as though there’s 
just one thing still missing. The real 
rock bottom basis for all this Christ- 
mas spirit is the old, old story — 
peace on earth, good will toward 
men. Seems as though a good 
Christmas carol would be mighty 
appropriate. 

Miss Fitumore: It certainly would — 





and let’s sing one we all know. I'll 
start it. (Miss FInumore starts a 
Christmas carol and they all join in. 
There is the sound of sleigh bells off. 
As the door opens they all stop singing 
and turn toward it. Cy THOMPSON, 
a middle-aged farmer, bundled up in 
coat, cap and scarf, enters.) 

THompson: Merry Christmas, every- 
body! 

Jep: Well, if it isn’t Cy Thompson. I 
forgot all about you. I should have 
rung you up, but we’ve been so busy 
having Christmas. 

THompson: I see you have. Christmas 
at Skokie Junction. 

Jep: We had to do something. These 
folks are all stranded here waiting 
for that train. Your relatives won’t 
get here either, Cy. The train won’t 
come in until six o’clock tonight. 


Txuompson: No train until six o’clock, 
eh? Well, I have instructions from 
my wife to take care of just such a 
situation. If there’s anyone wait- 
ing in that station, she says to me, 
you pack ’em right home in the 
sleigh to eat up our Christmas din- 


ner. We’ll worry about the relatives 
when they arrive. 

Jep: There you are, folks. All this — 
and Christmas dinner, too! 

FatHer: But Mr. Thompson, you 
don’t even know us. Do you mean 
we’re all to come home with you 
for Christmas dinner? 

Tuompson: That’s an order. So hurry 
up. Get ready, everyone. (They all 
start buttoning up coats, etc.) 

Bruty: Gee, Mom, another Christmas! 

Moruer: Yes, dear, and we’ll prob- 
ably still have another when we get 
to Grandma’s. 

Jor: Three Christmases! 

Lucitie: And a ride in a sleigh be- 
sides. 

Fatuer: Yes, I don’t doubt but what 
we'll remember this as the merriest 
Christmas we’ve ever had. 

Jep: I certainly will. I’ve always had 
to work on Christmas Day but this 
is the first time I’ve had a chance to 
play Santa Claus. Merry Christmas 
to all! (He waves his arm cheerfully 
as they all start toward door. Curtain.) 

THE END 

Reprinted from the December, 1951 issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Junction Santa Ciavs 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear warm 
winter clothing. Mrs. Baltis and Maria 
have kerchiefs wrapped around their hair. 
Jed wears a woolen shirt and green visor. 

Properties: Pad of paper, crayons, suitcases, 
red ball, yellow paper tape, silver ribbon, 
small evergreen tree in tub, tags, wallpaper 
samples, rubber bands, lunch pail contain- 
ing sandwiches, crate, box of candy, bag of 
fruit, wrapped package of cookies, hair 
ribbon, coin, red pencil, handkerchief, pen, 
book, picture, knife. 
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Setting: A waiting room. In the upstage wall 
at center is a door to the outside. On either 
side of the door are windows, almost opaque 
because of the snow. Plain wooden benches 
are against the left wall, and under the win- 
dows against the upstage wall. Protruding 
from the right wall is the ticket office, with 
windows facing left and downstage. A tele- 
phone is inside the office. Downstage from 
the ticket office is a door marked “Baggage 
Room.” At left center is an old-fashioned 
stove with a bench near it. There is a 
scuttle full of coal near the stove. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





One Night in Bethlehem 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Srmon, the innkeeper 
Lyp1A, his wife 
SaRA, his niece 
ABNER, @ jewel merchant 
ABIGAIL 
RACHEL 
SHEPHERDS 
WIVEs 
Mary 
JOSEPH 


wealthy guests 


\ in manger tableau 


Time: The evening of Jesus’ birth. 

Sertine: The innyard at Bethlehem. 

At Rise: Sara is sweeping. She stops 
for a moment, sighs wearily, and then 
sits on a bench. Lypta enters, carry- 
ing a bowl of apples. She stops when 


she sees SARA. 

Lyp1a (Angrily): Sara! What are you 
doing, you lazy girl? (Sara jumps 
up.) 

Sara: I am sorry, Aunt Lydia. I am 
so tired. I have been working all 
day long. 

Lyp1a: You will be working all night 
long, too, if you stop to dream like 
this. Get back to your sweeping at 
once. And then you must help me 
polish these apples. They have been 
ordered by one of Herod’s soldiers. 
(She sits on a bench and polishes the 
apples.) 

Sara: Yes, Aunt Lydia. 
again.) 

Lyp1: Did you take fresh linen to the 
doctor’s family? 

Sara: I — I think so. 


(She sweeps 


Lyp1a: You think so! Don’t tell me 
you have forgotten something else. 
I have had nothing but complaints 
about you all day, you ungrateful 
girl. 

Sara: But we have never had so many 
guests before. The inn has been 
full since noon. 

Lyp1a (Proudly): Ah yes, every room 
is taken. When the decree went out 
from Caesar Augustus that all the 
world should be taxed, I never 
thought that Bethlehem would be so 
crowded. (ABNER appears at the 
gate at right, carrying his jewel cases. 
He pulls a rope attached to a bell, and 
the bell rings. Lypia sees him, rises, 
and goes to him.) 

AsneER (Entering the innyard): Good 
evening. I seek lodging for the night. 

Lyp1a: I am sorry, sir. There is no 
room at the inn. 

Axsnemr: I have come to Bethlehem to 
pay my taxes. I seek a room just 
for the night. I am a jewel merchant, 
and must be off about my business 
in the morning. 

Lyp1a: You may rest yourself here, sir, 
and I can offer you food and drink. 
But we have no room. 

ABNER (Sitting on a bench): I can pay 
you well. (He opens a jewel case.) 
Do you, perhaps, like rubies? (He 
takes out a large ruby on a gold chain 
and holds it up.) This necklace was 
made for a princess. (Lyp1a takes 
the necklace and holds it out ad- 





miringly.) for 
a room. 

Lyp1A: It is beautiful! (Sara stops 
sweeping and comes over to look. 
Lyp1a turns to her angrily.) Get 
back to your sweeping! You have 
wasted enough time already. (SARA 
sweeps.) 

ABNER (Looking into case): I might 
even have a trinket for your daugh- 
ter. 

Lyp1a: Daughter! She is no daughter 
of mine. She is my husband’s niece. 
When her parents died, she came 
to stay with us. And I can tell you, 
she has given us nothing but trouble. 
(ABIGAIL and RACHEL enter.) 

AxsicaiL (7'o Lyp1a): Are you the wife 
of the innkeeper? 

Lyp1a (Nodding): I am. 
do for you? 

RACHEL: You can see that we get the 
fresh water we asked for an hour ago. 

ABIGAIL: You can see that we get the 
fresh linen we were promised. 


It shall be yours 


What can I 


LypiA: Sara! (Sara stops sweeping and 


comes forward.) My ladies, it is just 

as I was telling this gentleman. This 

stupid girl forgets everything. Sara, 

go to the well at once. You will 
have no dinner tonight until you 
finish your work. (Sara takes a jug 
from the wall and exits.) I am sorry, 
my ladies. The inn has never been so 
crowded. We are known in Bethle- 
hem for our excellent service. 

ABNER (Taking necklace from Lypta): 
If this necklace does not interest you, 
I must be on my way. 

AsicalIL (Touching necklace): What a 
beautiful ruby. 

RAcHEL: I have never seen such a fine 
stone. 


ABNER: It was made for a princess, 
but I offered it for a room at the inn. 
And now, since there is no room, 
I will be on my way. (He starts to 
pack up his cases.) 

Lyp1A: Wait! (ABNER turns, still hold- 
ing necklace.) There is a room — 
the room of that silly girl. Of course! 
Sara can sleep in the stable tonight. 
(To ABNER) It is a very small room, 
with one tiny window. But it is 
yours, if you wish. 

ABNER: I do not need a big room, and 
I will not be looking out of the win- 
dow at night. 

Lyp1a: Then come! The room is yours. 

ABNER (Giving her necklace): And the 
necklace is yours. (ABNER picks up 
his cases and exits with Lyp1A.) 

ApicaIL: The innkeeper’s wife is get- 
ting a good price for that child’s 
room. 

RacuE.: Poor little girl. She seems so 
tired. 

ApicaiL: I am sorry I complained. I 
did not realize the girl would be 
blamed. (Simon enters.) 

Simon: Good evening, ladies. Do you 
have everything you wish? 

Racuet: Thank 
Everything is as we wish. 

Simon: Please be sure to tell 


you, innkeeper. 
me if 
you want something. We are very 
busy, but we will do our best. (SARA 
comes running in.) 
Sara: Uncle Simon! 
found you here. 


I am so glad I 

I want to ask you 
something. 

Simon: What is it, little Sara? 

Sara: Uncle Simon, there are some 
people from Galilee resting in the 
stable a beautiful lady and her 
husband. The lady is very tired. 





Simon (Shrugs): All travellers are 
tired. (To AsicaiL and RaAcHEL) 
Since morning, people have been ar- 
riving in Bethlehem. From Joppa, 
Cana, Nazareth from all over 
they come here, these descendants 
of the House of David. 

ABIGAIL: We know. 
to come 


We did not want 

but we must obey the 
law. 

RacuE.: Let us hope this is the last 
time we must be taxed. One such 
trip to Bethlehem is enough for me! 
(ABIGAIL and RACHEL exit.) 

Simon: Sara, | hope you told this 
couple from Galilee that we have no 
room. 

Sara: That is what I want to ask you, 
Uncle Simon. I know all our guest 
rooms are taken, but could I give 
them my room? I could sleep in the 
stable. 

Simon: Little Sara, you are very tired. 
You should sleep in your own bed 
tonight. 

Sara: Please let me give them my 
room. The lady cannot go on. She 
is resting on the straw in the stable, 

tired. 

I want 


and she is so 


Uncle Simon. 


Oh, please, 
to do some- 
thing for her. 
Simon: All right 
really wish. 
Sara (Taking 
thank you! 
and bring the water and polish the 
apples and everything. You will see 
hard I work. (LypIA 
enters. She is wearing the ruby.) 
Lyp1a: Ah, Sara. 
the water? 
polishes the apples. 
her and helps her.) 


if that is what you 


Simon’s hand): Oh, 


I will do the sweeping 


how can 


Have you brought 


(She sits on a bench and 
SIMON sits near 


Sara (Shaking her head): No. I shall 
bring it right away. But first I 
must go to the stable. A man and a 
lady are resting there, and Uncle 
Simon says I may bring them to the 
inn. I am going to give them my 
room. 

Lyp1a: Your room! 

Sara: Yes. I want to give these people 
something. Uncle Simon says I may 
give them my room. I will sleep in 
the stable. 

Lyp1A: You are going to sleep in the 
stable, you lazy girl, but you may 
not give them your room. 

Simon: Let the child do it if she wishes, 
Lydia. 

Lypr1A: Sara may not give up her room 
because I have already rented it to 
Abner, the jewel merchant. 

Sara: Oh, no! The lady is so tired. 
She cannot sleep by the road to- 
night. (She sinks to the floor and 
crves.) 

Lyp1a: I do not want to hear another 
word about it. Stop that crying at 
once and get back to your work. 
You still have not finished the sweep- 
ing, and it is almost dark. (Lyp1a 
picks up the bowl of apples and exits.) 

Simon (Patting Sara’s shoulder): I am 
sorry, Sara. 

Sara: You would love these people if 
you saw them, Uncle Simon. The 
lady smiles so gently and sweetly, 
even though she is tired. I — I 
vannot turn them away. (Brightens) 
Perhaps they could stay in the stable 
with me. Would that be all right? 

Simon: I do not think the lady would 
want to sleep in a stable. 

Sara: Let me ask them, Uncle Simon. 
Oh, please! 





Simon: All right, Sara. If they want 
to stay in the stable, they may. 

Sara: Thank you. (She rises.) You 
will see — I am right not to turn 
them away. (She exits. Smmon picks 
up the broom and begins sweeping. A 
Christmas carol is off-stage. 
Simon stops sweeping to listen. The 
carol ends, and some SHEPHERDS and 
their WivEs appear at the gate. A 
SHEPHERD rings the bell, then the 
group enters.) 

Ist SHEPHERD (7'0 Srwon): Are you 
the owner of this inn? 

Simon: I am. 

2nD SHEPHERD: We seek a baby born 
this day. Can you help us? 

Simon: No. 


sung 


I have many guests, but 


no baby has been born in my inn. 
Ist Wire: We do not seek a baby born 
in your inn. 
Srwon: I have been busy all day with 


my guests. I do not know about 
babies born in the countryside. 

2nv Wire: The baby we seek has been 
born in a stable. 

Smon: A stable? Why should you seek 
a baby born in a stable? 

3RD SHEPHERD: The baby we seek is 
the Saviour. 

Simon (Laughing): Come, shepherd. I 
am a busy man and have no time 
for jokes. The Saviour would never 
be born in a stable. 

3RD Wire: We do not joke, innkeeper. 
Listen to their story. 

47TH SHEPHERD: We were in the field, 
keeping watch over our flock, when 
suddenly an angel appeared before 
us. We were afraid. 

5TH SHEPHERD: But the angel said, 
“Fear not: for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which 


shall be to all people. For unto you 
is born this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour.” 

Srmon: But then you must search all 
the houses in Bethlehem for the 
baby. 

4TH Wire: No. The angel said, “And 
this shall be a sign unto you: Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 
ger.” 

Simon (Thoughtfully): The babe lying 
in the manger. (Lyp1A enters.) 

Lypr1a (7'0 Stmon) : Our guests are com- 
plaining about the noise in the inn- 
yard. (7’o SuHepuerps) I must ask 
you people to leave. 

Smon (To Lypta): They seek the 
Saviour. An angel has told them the 
Saviour was born in a stable this day. 

Lyp1a: How can anyone believe that 
he would be born in a stable? 

5ruH Wire: That is what the angel said. 

Lyp1a: Then believe what you will — 
but be off. No baby was born in our 
stable. The only person in our 
stable is the stable boy. (The 
SHEPHERDS and Wives start to go.) 

Simon: Wait! (They turn back.) There 
are some people in our stable. A 
man and his wife — from Galilee. 

Lyp1a (Angrily, to Simon): In our 
stable! Simon, I won’t have it. 
This must be Sara’s doing. I will 
tell those people to leave at once. 
(She exits to the stable.) 

Ist SHEPHERD: This lady from Galilee 
— was she about to have a baby? 

Srtmon: I do not know. My little niece 
wanted to let them stay in the stable 
because there was no room for them 
in the inn. 





Ist Wire: Long have we waited for 
the Saviour to appear. And tonight 
the angels sang, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

Simon: I will never forgive myself if 
he has been born in my stable. I 
could have given up my own room. 
(Lyp1a enters with Sara.) 

Lyp1a: A baby has been born in our 
stable. I found him lying in the 
manger. (She goes to a bench and 
sits, thoughtfully fingering her neck- 
lace.) 

Sara: Uncle Simon, you should see the 
baby. He is so sweet. 

Lyp1a: It is strange. When I looked 
at the baby, I felt so peaceful. 

Sara: He is the most wonderful baby 
I have ever seen. 

2npD SHEPHERD: Then this must be the 
baby we seek. 

2nD Wire: This baby is the Saviour. 

Srmon (Going to stand beside Lypta): 
Lydia — this baby should have been 
born in the inn. 


Lyp1a: I know. (She hides her face.) 


Sara (Running to Lyp1a): Do not cry, 


Aunt Lydia. (Lyp1a takes Sara’s 
hand and pulls the girl gently down 
beside her on the bench.) 

Lyp1a (7'0 Sara): I took a room away 
from you. I took a room away from 
them. And all because I wanted this 
ruby. 

Sara: But you could not know about 
the baby. 

Lyp1a (Shaking her head): I could 
have been kind, but I was not. You 
told me you wanted to give these 
people something, but I did not 
listen. (She rises, and takes off her 


necklace.) Sara, you must give this 
necklace to those people in the 
stable. (She gives the necklace to 
Sara.) They are poor people. They 
can sell the necklace, and use the 
money to buy food and clothing for 
the baby. 

Simon: That is a good gift, Lydia. 

Lyp1A: But I must do something more. 
I must show how sorry I am in my 
heart for the dreadful things I have 
done. (Sara rises, and takes her 
hand.) Sara, you would have given 
them your room — the only gift you 
had. I will give them a room now. 

Srwon: I do not think they will want to 
leave the stable. 

Lyp1A: That is not what I meant. I 
will give away a room each night to 
someone who needs it. That will 
be my gift. 

3rD Wire: That is a gift the baby will 
like. 

47H Wire: That is a true gift from 
your heart. 

5ru Wire: I would like to see the baby. 

Simon: I will open the stable so that 
we all may see him. (SIMON and a 
SHEPHERD open the stable doors as 
ABNER, ABIGAIL and RACHEL enter.) 

ABIGAIL: What is it? 

RacuEeL: What has happened? (All 
kneel and point to the manger tableau 
of Mary, Josepx and the baby.) 

Ist SHEPHERD: It is the Saviour. 

Ist Wire: It is the Prince of Peace. 

2ND SHEPHERD: He has been born to 
us in Bethlehem. (All continue to 
kneel as a Christmas carol is sung. 
Curtain. ) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 52) 
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Comedies and Farces 
for Teen-Agers 


by Joon Murray 


A new collection of hilarious one-act 
comedies and farces by a popular play- 
wright. Teen-agers will delight in the 
amusing characters, uproarious plots, 
and wide variety of settings for these 15 
plays, which provide wholesome enter- 
tainment to suit the interests and 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


One NiGut IN BETHLEHEM 
(Play on pages 47-51) 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female; there are 5 
shepherds and 5 wives indicated, but more 
or less may be used if desired. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Traditional Biblical clothing. 

Properties: Broom, bowl of apples, jewel 
cases, large ruby on gold chain, and water 
jug. 

Setting: The innyard at Bethlehem. At the 
rear is a stable, with doors that open wide 
to reveal manger scene. At right is the 
wall which encloses the yard. There is a 
gate in the center of the wall, and beside 
the gate is a rope attached to a bell. At 
left is the inn, with a door leading into it. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sounds: Carols, as indicated in text. 
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Skits and Short Comedies 
Thanksgiving 


Foreign Lands 
Graduation and 
Promotion 
Halloween United Nations 
Health and Safety 
Lincoln's Birthday 


Valentine's Day 
Washington's Birthday 
Melodramas and Farces 


This catalog will be a convenient guide 
for subscribers who may wish to refer 
to material previously published in the 
magazine, Send for your free copy of 
this 48-page catalog. 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 














The Brownie Who Found Christmas 


by Adele Thane 


Characters 
MERRYTHOUGHT 
NIMBLETOES 
SHARPEYES 
SANTA CLAUS 
BELINDA 
DANNY 
BILL 
ANN Mary 
MATILDA 
Tom 
POLLY 
OTHER BROWNIES 


>Browntes 


SCENE | 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

SETTING: The space in front of the cur- 
tain represents a hallway in Santa 
Claus’ Snow Palace 
North Pole. 

Berore Rise: Several BROWNIES enter, 
with bulging sacks of toys on their 


on top of the 


backs,and march across the stage, sing- 

ing to the tune of “The Toy Shop” 

(Listen and Sing, Enlarged Edition, 

Ginn and Co.). 

Brownies: Oh, we are the Brownies 

who make all the toys 

For all of the girls and for all of the 
boys; 

Some dolls that sleep and horses that 
rock, 

And gay jumping jacks that go 
knockety-knock. 

Our big bags are full of a number of 
things: 


A white woolly lamb and a birdie 
that sings, 

Some skates that glide, and sleds 
that slide, 

You just can’t imagine how much is 

(As they sing, all the 

BROWNIES, except MERRYTHOUGHT, 

NIMBLETOES and SHARPEYES, 

march off the stage, down through 

the audience, and out at the rear of 


inside. 


At the conclusion 
of the song, MERRYTHOUGHT throws 


the auditorium. 


down his sack with an exclamation 

of petulance.) 
MERRYTHOUGHT: Oh, 
tired of Christmas! 


I’m sick and 

NIMBLETOES (Shocked): What did you 
say? 

MerrytTHoucnt: [| said, I’m sick and 
tired of Christmas. 

NIMBLETOES: Why, I’ve never heard of 
such a thing! 

SHARPEYES: Neither have I! 

NIMBLETOES: What’s happened to you, 
Merrythought? You 
Christmas. 


used to love 


Well, 


same as it used to be. 


not the 
Nowadays 


MERRYTHOUGHT: it’s 
children want too many toys, and 
I’m sick and tired of and 
presents and Christmas trees and 
Why, the 
very thought of it makes me shudder 
from head to foot. 
What you need is 

Why don’t you ask Santa 


toys 


tinsel and ornaments! 


SHARPEYES: 
change. 





Claus to let you ride with him to- 
night? 

MerrytTHoucat (Crankily): I don’t 
want to go. It would be nothing but 
toys, toys, toys. That’s all children 
think about at Christmas — how 
many toys they’re going to get. 

NIMBLETOES: I don’t believe all chil- 
dren have so many toys. I’ll bet if 
you went with Santa tonight, you’d 
see some childrei who had very few 
toys indeed. 

MERRyYTHOUGHT (Snorting): With that 
sleigh full of dolls and jumping jacks 
and what-have-you out there? (He 
points to the rear of the auditorium.) 
Rubbish! (He sits cross-legged on the 
floor and scowls.) 

(Enters, 


Santa CLAUS rubbing his 


hands together with satisfaction and 
smiling broadly): Isn’t this fun? 
There’s nothing in the world quite 


like Christmas and plenty of toys 
for everyone. Eh, Merrythought? 
(MERRYTHOUGHT responds with a 
grunt of disgust, and Santa CLaus 
turns to NIMBLETOES and SHARP- 
EYES.) What’s the matter with him? 
He looks as if he’d lost his best 
friend. 

NIMBLETOES: He has; he’s lost Christ- 
mas. 

Santa Ciaus: Lost Christmas? 

SHARPEYES: Yes, he doesn’t like Christ- 
mas any more. 

Santa Ciaus: Merrythought, is this 
true? 

MerrytHovucat (A little shamefacedly) : 
Yes, Santa. 

Santa Criavs: But I don’t understand. 
You always liked Christmas best of 
all my helpers. 
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Merrytuovent: I know I did, but I 
guess I’ve had too much of it. 

Santa Cxiavus: Good gracious, that’s 
dreadful! You’d better come along 
with me on my rounds and see if you 
can get back some of your Christmas 
spirit. 

NIMBLETOES (Pulling MERRYTHOUGHT 
to his feet): Go ahead, it will do you 
good. 

MerrytHoucut (Glumly): Well, all 
right, but I don’t expect much. (He 
picks up his sack and, accompanied by 
NIMBLETOES and SHARPEYES, he 
follows Santa Cuaus off-stage and 
out the rear of the auditorium. Behind 
the curtain, children’s voices are heard 
singing a Christmas carol. This can 
be any familiar carol of a lively nature 
to set the mood of the scene which 
comes next.) 

**x* * * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Later that night. 

SetrinG: The interior of a poor cottage. 
The room is bare of Christmas decora- 
tions. 

At Rise: Six children in night clothes 
are seated on benches near the table, 
facing the stove. They are singing a 
carol. About their shoulders are pieces 
of torn blankets to keep them warm. 
The seventh child, BELINDA, appar- 
ently the eldest, is standing center, 
fully dressed. She is leading the sing- 
ing, and beats time with a wooden mix- 
ing spoon. SANTA CLAus and MERRyY- 
THOUGHT enter at the rear of the audi- 
torium and walk up the aisle to the 
stage. The children continue to sing, 
but softly, so that the following dia- 
logue can be heard. 

MerrytHouGnut (Looking about): 





Where are we? At the end of the 
world? 

Santa Cxiavus: Go and look in that 
window, and if I’m not mistaken, 
there will be something for you to 
see. 

MERRYTHOUGHT: Somebody trimming 
a tree, I suppose, and filling stock- 
ings. More tinsel and toys! (He goes 
up on stage, grumbling, then turns to 
Santa Criavus.) Aren’t you coming? 

Santa Craus: No, I still have quite a 
few places to visit. I’ll be back for 
you later. (He goes out at the rear of 
the auditorium.) 

MerrytHoucnut (Pantomimes looking 
through a window left stage on the 
apron): Just some children singing. 
(A pause while the voices increase in 
volume, then soften again.) That’s 


funny! There aren’t any Christmas 
decorations in the room. (The carol 
ends, and the younger children start 


sniffing the air with gusto.) 

CHILDREN: I smell them! I smell them! 
I know I do! (They jump up and 
down excitedly and lose their coverings. 
BELINDA goes around wrapping them 
up again.) 

BELINDA: Sit still and keep covered, or 
you'll catch cold. 

MerrytTuovucnut: They must have a 
turkey in the oven, but what a 
strange time to cook it. And where 
are their father and mother? (He 
sniffs the air vigorously.) I have to 
find out what’s in that oven. It 
doesn’t smell like turkey exactly. 
I wonder when they’ll take it out, 
whatever it is. (He continues watch- 
ing.) 

Danny: Belinda, come over here and 


sniff! 


Maticpa: It smells heavenly, Belinda! 

Bru: Belinda, don’t you think they’re 
done? 

Tom: Do look in the oven, Belinda! 

Potty: Please, please, Belinda! 

ANN Mary: Oh, Belinda, we can’t 
wait a minute longer! 

Be.inpA (Laughs and shakes her finger 
at them): Very well, stand back, and 
I’ll take a look. (But they don’t stand 
back. They crowd around and peek as 
BELINDA gently opens the oven door.) 

MerrytTuoucat (Wild with curiosity): 
What can it be? (The children start 
clapping their hands rhythmically and 
sing to the tune of the chorus of “John 
Brown Had a Little Indian.’’) 

CHILDREN: What’s in the oven, baking, 

baking? 
What’s in the oven, baking, baking, 
What’s in the oven, baking, baking, 
For our Christmas dinner? 

BELINDA: They’re done! (MERRY- 
THOUGHT strains forward eagerly as 
BELINDA takes seven little saucer-pies 
from the oven and carefully sets them 
on the table in a row. The children 
sing and prance around the room.) 

CHILDREN: Pies in the oven, baking, 

baking, 
Pies in the oven, baking, baking, 
Pies in the oven, baking, baking, 
For our Christmas dinner. 

MerrytTHoucat (Surprised): My good- 
ness! Pies! 

Danny: There’s someone at the win- 
dow! (They all rush downstage to 
see who is there, and BELINDA panto- 
mimes opening the door.) 

BELINDA (Calling to MERRYTHOUGHT) : 
Come in, come in, little boy! (MEr- 
RYTHOUGHT pantomimes stamping 
snow from his feet and steps upstage 





into the room. He stands shyly for a 

while the children stare at 

BELINDA reprimands them.) 
Don’t stare, children, it’s not polite. 

Potty (Coming forward): Are 
Santa Claus? 

Merrytuoucnt (Kindly): No, little 
one, my name is Merrythought. (He 


moment 
him. 


you 


inhales the aroma of the pies with an 
expression of bliss. 

Tom (Proudly ): Those are our ples you 
smell. 

Danny and Bitit (Simultaneously): 
One apiece. 

ANN Mary: Belinda made them. 

Marti.pa: lor our Christmas. 

Poutiy (Slipping her hand into Mrerry- 
THOUGHT’S): Merry Christmas, Mer- 
rythought! 

BeLinDaA (Laughing): It 

Day yet, 


Christ- 

for 
another (She glances at the clock on 
the table.) quarter-hour. 

MeErRRYTHOUGHT: But why aren’t you 
all in bed? And where’s your tree? 
And stockings? 

BELINDA (Explaining): Well, you see, 
Father and Mother went to 


almost a week ago. 


isn’t 


mas darling — not 


town 
Father went to 
help build a house; he’s a carpenter, 
you know. Mother went to do some 
sewing for the minister’s wife, and 
they left me to take care of the 
children. They meant to be home 
tonight, but the snow is so deep, | 
guess they couldn’t get here. Mother 
was going to bring each of the chil- 


dren an orange, so I made the pies 


to cheer them up. The children will 

like them just as well as toys. 
CHILDREN (Hopping about the table): 

Smell mine! Smell mine! 


MeErryYTHOUGHT (Remorsefully to him- 


self): And J said children thought of 
nothing but toys! 

ANN Mary (Holding out her pie to him): 
Here, take it, it’s yours. I want to 
give it to you, because you haven’t 
any pie or anything for Christmas. 
(Pleadingly, as he shakes his head in 

Please take it. The other 
children will give me bites of theirs; 
they said they would. 

Merrytuoucar (Takes the pie): Thank 
you, my dear. (He tastes it.) Deli- 


refusal.) 


cious! It’s the best pie I ever ate. 
What’s in it? 

Potiy: Belinda wouldn’t tell us. (The 
children bite into their pies and sing 
“Our Christmas Pie’: Our Songs, 
New Edition, C. C. Birchard and Co. 
The following words may also be sung 
to the tune of ‘Lazy Mary.’’) 

CHILDREN: What can be in our Christ- 

mas pie, 
Christmas pie, Christmas pie, 
What can be in our Christmas pie, 
On Christmas Eve in the night- 
time? 
Meat and apples and spice, say I, 
Spice, say I, spice, say I, 
Meat and apples and spice, say I, 
On Christmas Eve in the night- 
time. 
We are jolly as we can be, 
We can be, 
We are jolly as we can be, 
On Christmas Eve in the night- 
time. 


we can be, 


MerrytHouGut (Suddenly snaps his 
fingers as he gets an idea): Wait a 
minute! Don’t stir. (He runs down- 

stage and pantomimes opening the 

door. He looks out and listens, then 
listens again. In the distance he hears 


sleigh bells, faint and clear.) Just as 





I thought! Santa Claus is coming 
back for me. (The sleigh bells grow 
louder and then come to a jangling 
stop. MERRYTHOUGHT calls out 
front.) Hold on, Santa! I’ll be right 
with you! (He turns back into the 
room and speaks to the watching, won- 
dering children.) Quick, think fast, 
ach one of you! Think just as fast 
as you can, and then tell me what 
toy you would like most of all for 
Christmas. 

Danny: A sled! 

Bru: A pair of skates! 

Tom: A jumping jack! 


Matiupa: A doll, a sleepy doll! 


ANN Mary: A singing bird! 

Potty: A woolly lamb on wheels. 

MerrytTHouGcut: And what do you 
want, Belinda? 
but you. 

BELINDA: I want a sewing box, a sew- 
ing box with a lock and key, so 
that the children can never touch 
what’s inside. 

MERRYTHOUGHT (Nods, starts toward 
the door, then turns back again): But 
you mustn’t look, not one little peek! 
Promise me that you won’t look un- 
til I say you can. 

CHILDREN: We promise! (They kneel 
down in a row by the side of the bed, 
their backs to the room, and cover their 
eyes. MERRYTHOUGHT goes down- 
stage and beckons to SANTA CLAUS, 
who enters from the rear of the audi- 
torium with both arms and pockets 
full of gifts.) 

Santa Cuiaus: Yes, yes, I know all 
about it. Here, help me with these 
things, will you? This is Danny’s 
sled. Pile these blankets on top. 


Everyone has told 


MERRYTHOUGHT: Blankets? 
wants blankets. 

Santa Cxiaus: Oh, yes, somebody 
does — their mother. Didn’t you 
see how thin their blankets were? 
And a new saw for their father. (The 
gifts are placed center stage just inside 
the imaginary door.) Here are Bill’s 
skates and Belinda’s sewing box 
with a lock and key. Put them on 
top of the blankets. (He reaches down 
first into one capacious pocket and 
then into the other.) Here’s Matilda’s 
sleepy doll. You made her, Merry- 
thought, and she’s one of your 
prettiest. This is Tom’s jumping 
jack. How it can jump! (He tries tt 
out.) What’s this? Oh, Ann Mary’s 
singing bird. And here’s Polly’s 
woolly lamb on green wheels with a 
bell round its neck. (He shakes the 
bell softly.) Now, just a little candy. 
(He packs seven boxes neatly on the 
edge of the sled.) There! Have I for- 
gotten anything? 

MeErrRyYTHOUGHT: No. We'd better be 
off. (He glances over at the children.) 
I doubt if they can stand the sus- 
pense much longer. 

Santa Cxiaus (Chuckling): Do you 
think there are too many toys here, 
Merrythought? 

MerrytHoucut (Shaking his head 
earnestly): No, not enough toys. 
The moment we get home, I’m going 
to begin making toys for those seven 
children for next year. (With deep 
feeling.) I owe them a great deal, 
Santa. They helped me to find 

again. (SANTA CLAUS 


Nobody 


Christmas 
throws an arm affectionately about 
MERRYTHOUGHT’S'~ shoulders, and 
they move downstage to the right, where 





calls back to the 
children.) All right, youngsters, you 
san look now! Merry Christmas! 
(The children leap to their feet and 
run to the pile of gifts. 

Danny: My sled! 

Bri: My skates! 

Matiipa: My doll! She really sleeps! 

Ann Mary: Look, look, a bird that 


sings when you wind it up! 


MERRYTHOUGHT 


Tom: See my jumping jack! See how 


high he jumps! 

BELINDA (Admiring her sewing box): A 
real little key, and it locks as tight 
as tight can be! 

Po.ty: Listen! Listen! (She stamps her 
foot, and they all stop their chatter 


lamb.) Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! (SANTA 
Ciaus and MERRYTHOUGHT have 
been watching this happy scene as 
they walk slowly down the aisle 
through the audience. They reach the 
rear of the auditorium just as everyone 
on stage is listening to the bell on 
Potiy’s lamb. In the comparative 
quiet the jovial voice of SANTA CLAUS 
rings out.) 

Santa Ciaus: Merry Christmas to all, 
and to all a good night! (The children 
face front and wave to him as he and 
MERRYTHOUGHT exit, waving back.) 

CuILDREN: Good night! Thank you, 
Santa! Thank you, Merrythought! 
Merry Christmas! (Curtain) 


while she shakes the bell of her woolly THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Brownie Wuo Founp CurisTMAs 


Characters: 7 male; 4 female; male extras. 
(If desired, Brownies may be female.) 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Santa Claus wears the traditional 
red suit. The Brownies wear brown cos- 
tumes. Belinda wears a dress. The other 
children wear night clothes and have pieces 
of blanket around their shoulders. 

Properties: Bulging sacks of toys for Brownies; 
wooden mixing spoon for Belinda; seven 
little pies; sled, blankets, skates, sewing 
box, doll, jumping jack, toy bird, woolly 
lamb with bell, and seven boxes of candy for 
Santa Claus. 

Setting: The interior of a poor cottage. There 
are no Christmas decorations in the room. 
There is a bed at left, a table with benches 
and stools at right, and an old cookstove up 
center against the back wall. A clock is on 
the table. (A door and window should be 
played as if they were situated in the 
imaginary “fourth wall’ of the stage, down 
on the apron.) 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Sleigh bells, bell of lamb, as indicated 
in the text. 





Shoes and Stockings and Solomon 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
READER 
SHOE 
STOCKING 
SoLoMON (the Teddy Bear) 

At Rise: SHOE and STOcKING are sit- 
ting absolutely still when READER 
comes in with book and begins to read: 

ReapDER: Along about the first of De- 
cember each year, the Right Shoe 
and the Left Stocking—to say 
nothing of the Left Shoe and the 
Right Stocking — always used to 
get into a frightful argument. They 
did it for years. Every night of the 
Christmas month they started quar- 
reling exactly at midnight, which, as 
you know, is the charmed hour for 
people like shoes and stockings and 
Teddy Bears. “Time to wake up, 
time to wake up, time to wake up,” 
the clock would say as it struck 
twelve. And then the talk would be- 
gin! (Sound of gong or triangle struck 
twelve times.) 

SrockinG (Sitting up suddenly, looking 
at SHoxr): As I was saying... . I’m 
certainly glad I was born a Stocking 
instead of a Shoe. It’s almost Christ- 
mas! Soon I shall come into my own, 
and I don’t mean into my own shoe 
either. Soon I shall be the most im- 
portant person around here! 

SHoE (Making a face): But in the long 
run, Miss Stocking, you know per- 
fectly well you’d never get anywhere 


without me. You’d better not treat 
me like a heel. 

Srock1ne (Excitedly): In a few days it 
will be Christmas Eve. And then I 
shall be hung in the place of honor at 
the fireplace, while you cool your 
heels under the bed, Mr. Shoe. 

SHor (Sadly): You sometimes talk as 
if you hadn’t any sole, Miss Stock- 
ing. 

Srockine: Oh, the thrill of it! To be 
hanging at the fireplace when Santa 
Claus comes down the chimney! 

SHOE: Do you mean to say you really 
believe that story? 

Srockine: Why, of course. I’ve heard 
it from ever so many of my relatives 
— before they became dust rags. 
Just think, Mr. Shoe, I shall be 
hanging there waiting when Santa 
comes. And then he will fill me with 
all kinds of wonderful things. . . 

SHOE (Stifling a yawn): Ho, hum. 

Srockine: Nuts and candy and toys 
and an orange. .. . Isn’t it exciting? 
Oh, I must say I was lucky being 
born a Stocking instead of a Shoe, 
because I have such an important 
part to play at Christmas time. 

SHoE: You’re certainly head over heels 
in love with yourself, aren’t you? 

Reaper: And so the talk would go on 
between the Right Stocking and the 
Left Shoe, or the Left Stocking and 
the Right Shoe, if you prefer. Every 
night, right up till Christmas itself, 
the Stocking would boast of her im- 





portance; and every night the poor 
Shoe had his toes stepped on. 

Then one night, three days be- 
for Christmas, Solomon Grundy, 
the Teddy Bear, accidentally walked 
into the argument. Solomon usually 
stayed with his friends in the play- 
room, but this particular night the 
noise in the bedroom was so loud, 
Solomon came to see what he could 
do about it. (SOLOMON enters, stands 
waiting. ) 

Now, Solomon Grundy was an 
unusually wise Teddy Bear. His 
button eyes shone with a special 
glint of intelligence, which is why 
he was named Solomon in the first 
place, after wise King Solomon. 
Well, for a moment Solomon stood 
there watching the sparks fly, and 
then he spoke: 

SoLomon: Miss Stocking, have you per- 
chance ever traveled in Spain? 

STOCKING: Spain? No, I can’t say that 
I have. And what’s more I have no 
desire to set foot on foreign soil! 

Sotomon: Then you have never trav- 
eled in France, Holland, or Norway 
either? 

SrockiNnG: Assuredly not. 

Sotomon: And, I presume, you have 
never read a travel book either? 
SHOE (Chuckling): If she tried to open 

a book, she’d put her foot in it! 

Stock1nG: What is the point of all this, 
Solomon, may I ask? 

SoLomon: Oh, just that... in Spain, on 
Twelfth Night, the children put their 
shoes between the gratings of the 
window, and Balthazar, one of the 
Three Wise Men, always finds them 
and fills them with sugar plums. 

SHOE and SrocxinG: Their shoes! 


SoLomon: Quite so. And many French 
and Dutch children leave their shoes 
to be filled with Christmas presents. 
In Norway the whole family put 
their shoes together in a row on 
Christmas Eve, as a sign that every- 
one will get along well together dur- 
ing the coming year. 

SHOE and SrockinG: Their shoes! 

Sotomon: Yes, their shoes. They don’t 
even think of their stockings! 

SrockinG: Th-th-they d-d-don’t? 

Sotomon: No, and I think, my friends, 
that this little misunderstanding be- 
tween you has gone quite far enough. 
Now if you, Miss Stocking, will put 
yourself in your friend’s shoes, you'll 
see that you have done him a grave 
injustice, and if you, Mr. Shoe, will 
remember what I have just told you, 
it will never again be necessary for 
you to feel run down at the heel. 
Besides, my friends, Christmas is the 
season of peace and good will. With- 
out that, you miss the whole point of 
everything. Come now, shake hands 
and be friends. (SHOE and STocKING 
shake hands violently. SoLOMON nods 
and smiles.) 

Reaper: And so the argument was 
settled once and for all. And ever 
since, shoes and stockings have been 
on such good terms with each other 
that it really doesn’t matter if you 
put your Right Stocking into the 
Left Shoe, or your Right Shoe over 
the Left Stocking, or your Right 
Stocking into the Right Shoe, or 
whatever you do, because the hearts 
of both shoes and stockings are now 
full of Christmas spirit. Especially 
at midnight! (Curtain) 

THE END 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The Lost Cherub 


by Adele 


Characters 
lst SHEPHERD 
2ND SHEPHERD 
3RD SHEPHERD 
ARCHANGEL 
CHERUB 
SHEPHERD Boy 
BEGGAR WoMAN 
LAME CHILD 
MartIN, a shoemaker 
ANNA, his wife 
SHEPHERDS 
ANGELS 

Time: The first Christmas. 

SetrinG: A road in the hill country near 
Bethlehem. 

At Rise: 3 SHEPHERDS are around a 
campfire. The 1st SHEPHERD is lying 
flat on his back, gazing up at the sky; 
the 2np and 3rD SHEPHERDS are 
crouched over the fire. Other Suep- 
HERDS are scattered about the stage, 
some sitting, some half reclining. 
st SHEPHERD: How bright the stars 
are tonight! 

2ND SHEPHERD: Did you ever try to 
count them, John? 

Ist SHEPHERD: Once, when I couldn’t 
get to sleep. I counted up to three 
hundred and six, and then I guess I 
dozed off. 

2ND SHEPHERD: It 
vasier to count our sheep. 

3RD SHEPHERD: And you’d have fallen 

(They laugh 


would have been 


asleep much sooner. 
good-naturedly. ) 


Thane 


Ist SHEPHERD (Sitting up so that he 
faces left): Over there is a star I’ve 
never seen before. 

3RD SHEPHERD: Where? 

Ist SHEPHERD (Gets to his feet and 
points): There, in the It’s 
brighter than the others. 


ast. 


3RD SHEPHERD (Turning around to 
look): It’s so bright, it almost makes 
me afraid. 

2ND SHEPHERD (Rising): You know, it 
seems to grow brighter even as we 
look at it. 

Ist SHEPHERD: Listen! (The singing 
of ANGELS is heard off left.) Do you 
hear voices singing? 

3RD SHEPHERD: Yes, they sound quite 
near. 

2ND SHEPHERD: It’s a host of angels! 
(All the SHEPHERDS fall to their knees 
and cower back in fear as the ANGELS 
appear on the platform at left.) 

ARCHANGEL: Fear not, shepherds, but 
rise up and go to Bethlehem. (The 
ANGELS sing “Come, Ye Shepherds.” 
Another carol or hymn, appropriate 
to the situation, may be substituted.) 

ANGELS: Come now, ye _ shepherds, 

come one and come all; 

See the dear Christ child in Bethle- 
hem’s stall. 

Jesus the Master, born on this day; 

God’s Son, your Savior; so now we 
say, 


“Good news! Fear not!” 





SHEPHERDS (Singing): Let us then find 
Him whom Angels proclaim; 
Joy to poor shepherds, good will in 
His name. (7he ANGELS lead the 
way off left, followed by the SuEp- 
HERDS, all singing together.) 
ANGELS and SuepueErps: Bear we the 
tidings of Jesus’ birth; 
Glory, All Highest! Peace on the 
earth! 
Hallelujah! (The stage is empty and, 
as the voices fade into the distance, a 
CHERUB runs out from behind the 
platform and calls after the departing 
ANGELS.) 

CHERUB: Wait! Wait, sisters, wait for 
me! Qh, dear, they’re singing so 
loudly, they can’t hear me, and I’m 
just too tired to fly after them now. 
I’ll catch up with them later. (She 
sees the campfire.) Oh, there’s a nice 
little fire. I’ll warm myself and then 
go on. (She sits beside the fire.) It’s 
a bit chilly up there, flying around. 
(She glances overhead and shivers, 
then leans closer to the fire.) Oh, this 
feels good! But I mustn’t stay here 
too long, or I’ll lose my sisters, and 
I don’t know the way home by my- 
self. (She scans the sky timidly.) It 
certainly looks lonesome and dark 
up there. I’m glad that big star is 
shining. Perhaps I’d better start 
now before it disappears. (She rises 
and turns about, confused.) But 
which way shall I go? (Her attention 
is caught by a movement at the rear of 
the auditorium, and she peers out 
front.) Somebody’s coming. It’s a 
shepherd boy. Maybe he can tell 
me the way home. (The SHEPHERD 
Boy walks slowly up the aisle with a 
dejected air, his eyes cast down, his 


shoulders drooping. He doesn’t look 
up even when he reaches the stage, 
and the CHERUB speaks to him won- 
deringly.) Hello, shepherd boy. 
Why don’t you sing? 

SHEPHERD Boy (Sullenly): Sing? Why 
should I sing? 

Cuervus: The other shepherds sang. 

SHEPHERD Boy: I’m not like the other 
shepherds. 

Cuervus (Laying her hand gently on his 
arm): But if you sing, it will make 
you happy. 

SHEPHERD Boy: I don’t want to be 
happy. Leave me alone! (He jerks 
his arm away and brushes past her.) 

Cuervus (Persisting): Have you ever 
tried? It’s easy, listen. (She draws 
her fingers across her small harp and 
sings a verse of “The First Noel.”’) 
The first Noel the Angel did say 
Was to certain poor shepherds in 

fields as they lay; 
In fields as they lay, keeping their 
sheep, 
On a cold winter’s night that was so 
deep. 
Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 
Born is the King of Israel. 
There! Didn’t you like that? 

SHEPHERD Boy: Yes, but what can I 
sing about? 

CuervusB: You can sing about the star. 

SHEPHERD Boy: What star? 


CuEervuB (Pointing): That one, over 


there. (The SHEPHERD Boy turns to 
look.) Here, take my harp and I’ll 
start you off. (She guides his fingers 
across the harp strings and goes on 
with the carol, encouraging him to 
join in.) 

They looked up and saw a star 





Shining in the east, beyond them 

far, — (The SHePuEerD Boy joins 

in, singing shyly at first, then with 

increasing confidence and enthusiasm. ) 

CHERUB and SuernerRD Boy: And to 

the earth it gave great light, 

And so it continued both day and 
night. 

Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 

Born is the King of Israel. 

Cuervus: That’s fine! Didn’t I say it 
was easy? You can sing by yourself 
now. 

SHEPHERD Boy (With new conviction): 
Yes, I believe I can. I feel happier 
already. Thank you for letting me 
play on your harp. (He starts to 
return it.) 

CuERvB: No, you keep it. 

SHEPHERD Boy: But what will you do 
without it? 

CueErvus: You need it more than I do. 

SHEPHERD Boy: Oh, thank you! (He 
faces left and sings to the star, ac- 
companying himself on the harp.) 
And by the light of that same star, 
A poor shepherd boy did travel afar; 
To seek for a King was his intent, 
And to follow the star wherever it 

went. 

Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 

Born is the King of Israel. (He 
exits left. Meanwhile, a ragged Brc- 
GAR WoMAN has stolen onstage from 
right. She is huddled in the shadows 
when the CHERUB turns from watch- 
ing the SHEPHERD Boy out of sight.) 

Cuervus: Now I’d better try to find 
my way home. It’s too late to catch 
up with the big angels. If only I 
could remember which direction we 
came from, but we circled about so 
much (She sees the BEGGAR 
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Woman and gives a startled cry.) 
Why, when did you come here? 
Have you lost your way, too? 
BeGcGar Woman (Retreating further in- 
to the shadows): Don’t you bother 
yourself about me. I’m 
not a fit person for a child to be with. 
CHERUB: I’m sure you’re a very nice 
person. 
gotten. 
BecGarR WoMAN: 
gotten what? 
Cuervus: That you’re a queen. 
BraGcar Woman: A queen! (She laughs 
harshly and comes oui into the light) 
Look at me! Do I look like a queen? 


Go away! 


It’s just that you’ve for- 


Forgotten?  For- 


Cuerus: Every woman is a queen, only 
sometimes it’s hard to remember 
especially if you’ve lost your crown. 

BeaGar Woman: Are ye daft? I never 
had a crown! 

Cuervus: Then you shall have mine. 
Here. (She removes the golden crown 
from her head and slips it into the 
Woman’s hand.) Put it on and fol- 
low the angels. 

BeGGAR WomAN (Crying out): The 
angels? I heard the flutter of wings 
and thought it was a huge bird. I 
was so frightened, I ran and hid. 
Which way did the angels go? 


toward 


CuEervuB (Pointing): There — 
the star. 

BeGGAR Woman (Eagerly, setting the 
crown on her head): Come, child! If 
we hurry, we may overtake them. 


(She hastens away left. CHERUB 
starts to follow her but is stopped by 
the sound of sobbing at the rear of the 
auditorium. A small girl makes her 
way up the aisle on a crutch, crying 
as though her heart would break. 





CHERUB goes to her and helps her onto 
the stage.) 

CuERvB: There, there, little girl, you 
mustn’t ery so hard. 

LAME CurLp (Trying to stop her sobs): 
I didn’t want anyone to hear me, 
but I just couldn’t help it. 

CHERUB: Are you in trouble? 

LAME Cup: They say a king has been 
born in Bethlehem, and I wanted 
so much to see him, but the others 
have gone on ahead and left me be- 
hind. I’m lame, you see, and I can’t 
travel very fast, and I’m afraid that 
by the time I get there the king 

(She begins to cry 

Oh, what shall I do? I 
shall never get to Bethlehem tonight. 

CuERUvB: Yes, you will, if you take my 
wings. 

LAME CuiLp: Wings? (She notices 
them for the first time.) Why, you 
do have wings, don’t you! Are you 
a fairy? 

CHERUB (Smiling): You might call me 

(With 

CHERUB de- 

from her 


will be gone. 
again.) 


a fairy. Help me, please. 
the CHILD assisting, 
taches the own 
shoulders and fastens them to the 
CuiLp’s shoulders.) I think I’ll be 


able to get along without them. I’m 


wings 


not lame and you are, so it is you 
who should have the wings. 

LAME CuiLp (Gratefully): You are a 
good fairy! (She discards her crutch 
and stands poised on her toes, then 
runs lightly up the incline to the top 
of the platform and off left. She calls 
back.) I’m flying, I’m _ flying! 
Thank you, oh, thank you! 

CHERUB: Now I must learn to walk 


without my wings. (She takes a step 


and totters, regains her balance and 


takes another step, then another, setting 
down her feet as if the stones in the 
road hurt them.) I didn’t know it 
would be so difficult. (She picks up 
the crutch which the LAME CutILp has 
cast aside, and slowly and painfully 
makes her way up the incline to ta 
platform where she sinks down with a 
little moan. Then she lifts her eyes 
to the star and speaks bravely.) Any- 
way, the star is still there. (She 
cradles her head in her arms and falls 
After a pause, MARTIN and 
ANNA left. 


Martin has a knapsack, containing 


asleep. 

his wife enter from 
leather, on his back.) 

Martin: I tell you Anna, this is a 
night of wonders! 

Anna: I know it, Martin. Who would 
have thought this morning when we 
set out for Bethlehem to buy shoe 
leather, that we would have seen 
such a marvellous sight? 

Martin: And if the innkeeper hadn’t 
asked me to mend his shoes, we 
might have missed it! Three Wise 
Men kneeling in the stable, paying 
homage to a baby! 

ANNA: But such a sweet baby, Martin. 
Did you see how he laughed and 
clapped his tiny hands when the 
Wise Men brought him gifts? Look, 
there is the star still 
shining over Bethlehem. How I wish 


his star 


it would shine on us and bless us 

with a child! 
Martin: Let us pray that it will. 
(They walk up on the platform, hand 
in hand, and gaze silently off left 


with expressions of reverence.) 


ANNA (After a while, sighing): Let us 


go home now. (As she turns to 


leave, she discovers CuEruB lying 





asleep.) Martin, there’s someone lap. ANNA rocks her gently in her 
here. Why, it’s a little child! arms and sings a lullaby.) 
(CHERUB awakens.) Are you lost, ANNa: Away in a manger, no crib for 
little one? his bed, 
Cuervus: Yes, and I don’t think I'll The little Lord Jesus lay down his 
ever find my way back to where I sweet head. 
came from. You see, it’s not a place The stars in the sky looked down 
I can walk to, and it’s very far away. where he lay, 
Anna: Then you shall make your The little Lord Jesus, asleep on the 
home with us. Oh, Martin, it’s the hay. 
answer to our prayer! The star has CueErus (Looking up into ANNA’s face): 
given us a child. I’m in heaven again. I’m home! 
CuErvus: Yes, I came with the star. (Anna holds her close and continues 
(She rubs her feet.) to sing softly.) 
Anna: Oh, your feet are bruised! Anna: The cattle are lowing, the baby 
Haven’t you any shoes? awakes, 
Cuervus: No, I never had any shoes. But little Lord Jesus, no crying he 
Martin: I shall make you a pair out makes. 
of the softest leather. I’m the best I love thee, Lord Jesus, look down 
shoemaker in all Judea. from the sky, 
Anna: Help her to the fire, Martin. And stay by my cradle till morning 
We’ll warm ourselves before we is nigh. (Slow curtain.) 
start home. (MARTIN helps CHERUB 
to the campfire and sets her in ANNA’S THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Lost CHERUB 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The traditional dress of the period. 
The angels wear wings and golden crowns, 
and carry harps. (Cherub’s wings should 
be easy to take off and re-attach, so that 
they may easily be switched from Cherub 
to the Lame Child.) 

Properties: Small harp for Cherub, crutch for 
Lame Child, knapsack containing leather 
for Martin. 

Setting: A road in the hill country near 
Bethlehem. The road extends from the 
rear of the auditorium, up through the 
audience, and across the stage from right to 
left. In the background is a sheepfold. At 
left stage, a set of steps leads up to a plat- 
form which is masked by rock cutouts so 
that the impression of a hilly rise is created. 
At stage right is a campfire. There are exits 
at left and right; the exit at left is at the top 
of the platform. 

Lighting: A spotlight might be used on the 
om when they appear. 
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To be published early in 1961... 


3 Outstanding Books 


of dramatic program material 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS 
By Eartu J. Dias 


A collection of gay, modern, royalty-free comedies, including 
farces, fantasies, melodramas, and satires—all tops in entertainment. 


Junior and Senior High $5.00 


ROUND-THE-WORLD PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
By Paut T. NoLan 


The spirit of countries the world over — China, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Indonesia, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
Poland, Japan, Scotland, Spain, Switzerland, and the United States 
— is dramatically presented in these 18 royalty-free one-act plays 
about lands far and near. 


Middle Grades $4.00 


MODERN MONOLOGUES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By JouHn MurRRAyY 


These humorous monologues are geared to the interests and talents 
of teen-agers. They are original and up-to-the-minute in the situations 
they dramatize. 


Junior and Senior High $3.50 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











The Miracle Flower 


by Elsa DeBra 


Characters 
MANUEL 
ARTURO 
CECILIA 
Mamacira, their mother 
CHILDREN 
Mary 
JOSEPH 
ANGEL 


ScENE | 
Time: Christmas morning. 
Sertine: The living room of a Mexican 
home. 
At Rise: Mamacira is mending a shirt. 
Arturo and Crci11 are playing with 


a piggy bank. 

Crcitia (Jiggling bank): Listen, Ar- 
turo. It sounds like a Christmas 
bell. 

Arturo (Taking bank): Here, Cecilia, 
let me have it. (He shakes it in 
rhythm as they sing “Glad Christmas 
Belis.’”’) 

Mamacira: Children please put down 
that bank! (They set it on table.) 

Crecitia: But Mamacita, it’s Christ- 
mas! 

Mamacira: I know. It’s Christmas 
morning. (She shakes her head sadly.) 
No presents for my three children, 
and no money to buy any. 

Arturo: There’s money in the piggy 
bank. 

Mamacira: It contains only one peso, 
and that must be kept for food. 

MANUEL (He appears at bedroom door, 
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in trousers and undershirt.): Ma- 
macita, is my shirt ready? 

Mamacita: Not yet, Manuel. (She 
continues to sew, as the church bells 
ring, off-stage.) 

MANUEL (Entering): Hurry, Mama- 
cita! Hear the church bells? They 
are calling me. I must be ready to 
go with the singing children. 

Mamacira: Now it is ready. (Slips 
shirt on him and ties sash around 
him) You must look beautiful for 
the Christ child. (She takes brush and 
brushes his hair.) 

MANUEL: I don’t want to look beau- 
tiful. All I want is to hurry. (He 
tries to pull away.) 

Mamacira (Still brushing): But your 
hair must be in place — not in 
tangles like the tumbleweed. 

MANUEL: Now I’m ready. Where are 
my flowers . . . my flowers for the 
Christ child? 

Mamacira (Sadly): Manuel, do I have 
to tell you? There are no flowers. 

MANUEL: No flowers? But always be- 
fore I took flowers. 

Mamacita: I know, but this time 
nothing is blooming in our yard — 
nothing at all! 

Arturo (Taking Crcriia by the hand): 
Come, Cecilia. We will find flowers 
for Manuel. (They exit.) 

MANUEL: Nothing at all? Not even 
the cactus? 

Mamacira: Not even the cactus. 
one single flower! 


Not 





MANUEL (Stamping his foot): Then why 
didn’t you buy flowers? You knew 
I needed some for Christmas morn- 
ing to take to the children’s Christ- 
mas service. 

Mamacira: It is not that I don’t want 
you take (Sadly she 
reaches for piggy bank.) I would 
buy them if I could. But Manuel, 
you are old enough to know we have 
no money. 
hard.) 

MANUEL: One peso. 
for 


to flowers. 


(She shakes piggy bank 


That’s enough 

flowers. 

Mamacita: We must buy food, or 
the 


sobs.) 


children will go hungry. (She 
No money to buy my boy 
flowers! 

MANUEL (Throwing his arms around his 

It 


There will be 


mother): Do not cry, Mamacita. 
is no fault of yours. 
a way. 
Mamacira (Drying her eyes): You see, 
this week I had no washing or mend- 
ing. All the fine ladies spend their 
money for Christmas. They do not 
bring their washing to me. They 
buy presents instead. 
And present will 
(He snaps his fingers.) 


MANUEL: 
flowers. 


be 


I 


my 


know. I can pick some on my way 
to church. 


Mamacira (Startled): Manuel, you will 
not steal? 

MANUEL: No, I will not take flowers 

I 
will only pick them by the side of the 
road. 

Mamacita (Firmly): Perhaps you 
should not go this year, Manuel. 


from the yards of other people. 


MANUEL (Jnsists): But I must go. The 
singing children are coming for me. 
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Mamacita (With enthusiasm): Listen, 

Manuel, you and I and the little 
Arturo and Cecilia, will all 
sing together, here at home. We 
will sing all the carols we know. It 
will be the same. (Goes to door, 
and calls) Arturo, Cecilia! Where 
(ArtuRO and CECILIA 


ones, 


are you? 
run in.) 

Cercitia (Shouting): They’re coming! 
They’re coming! 

Arturo: The singing children are 
coming! (Voices off-stage start sing- 
ing, “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
CHILDREN march in, each carrying a 
small bouquet or a single flower, as 
they finish the carol.) 

MANUEL: Mamacita, I 

like theirs. 

aniums, asters —even roses, may- 


See, need 


flowers Poppies, ger- 
be ees 

Ceciuia (With awe): Even roses! 

Mamacita (To singing CHILDREN): 
Children! No flowers are blooming in 
our yard for Christmas. We have no 
money to buy. So Manuel will not 
go with you to the church. Next 
year, maybe he can go. 

CuILpreN (Ad lib): He has no flowers! 
Manuel has no flowers! (Htc. They 
shun MANUEL as he tries to join them. 
CHILDREN exit.) 

MANUEL: They are going without me! 
(He runs to his mother, who embraces 
him.) I cannot stand it, Mamacita! 

Mamacira (Comforting): You see, they 
did not really need you this time. 

MANvEL: But the Madonna and the 
Christ child 

Mamacira: Even they will not miss 
your flowers, just this once, Manuel. 

MANvEL: But I will miss my gift to 
them. (Snaps fingers) I know what 





to do! I’ll find a way! (He goes to 
door.) 

MAMACITA: 
going? 

MANUEL: I am going to the church. 

Mamacita: What! With no flowers? 

MANUEL: I will find some on the side 
of the road. 

Crcintia: But maybe there are no 
flowers. 

MANUEL: Don’t be silly, Cecilia. A 
little girl does not see like a big boy. 
(He runs out.) 

Arturo: Manuel will find some. Re- 
member how he found the nest of 
the oriole? (Mamacrra gathers up 
sewing to put it away. ARTURO shakes 
piggy bank hard. The peso drops out. 
He takes it in his hands and runs to 
door.) 

MAMACITA: 
Arturo? 

Arturo: I am taking this peso to 
Manuel for the Christ child. 

Mamacitra (Sternly): Put that peso 
back into the piggy bank! (Arruro 
does so. Then MAmactra puts sewing 
away, goes to door, pulls down shawl 
and wraps it around her. 
to children.) Come, children. 

CrciLia (Surprised): Mamacita! 

ArtTuRO: Where are we going? 

Mamacita: We are going to help 
Manuel find flowers on the way to 
the church! (They exit as curtain 
falls.) 


Manuel, where are you 


Where are you going, 


She beckons 


* ** * * 
SCENE 2 

Time: A little later. 

SettinG: The church. In center stage 
is the créche. To the left is a small 
tree, with a low table in front of it, 
holding two tall candles. 


At Rise: Mary, Josepru, and ANGEL 
stand over the manger. The singing 
CHILDREN enter, singing “‘Adeste 
Fideles.”” They march in front of 
the créche and past the tree, putting 
their small bouquets on the green 
branches. Then they stand in a group 
and sing a carol. Meanwhile, MAn- 
UEL, carrying a branch of weeds, 
enters and pauses to listen. When the 
CHILDREN finish singing, they turn to 
march out. 

CHILDREN (Whispering as they pass 
MANvEL): Look! He brings weeds! 
Nothing but weeds! Dusty leaves! 
(Etc. They exit.) 

MANUEL (Moving unhappily in front 
of the créche to the tree. He places the 
weeds on the tree.): These are for the 
Christ child. They are the best I 
could find. (He goes to créche and 
kneels with bowed head in front of it. 
Soft Christmas music is played off- 
stage, while the ANGEL steps from the 
créche and places poinsettia blooms on 
the weeds. When she is finished, she 
steps aside and down at 
MANUEL. MANUEL looks up at the 
tree.) My weeds! They’re blooming! 

ANGEL: Yes, Manuel, with flowers 
that bloomed first in your heart! 

MANUEL: They’re beautiful — like big, 
red stars! 

ANGEL: Whenever you see poinsettias 
blooming, red leafed in the sun, you 
will know that Christmas is here! 
(She goes back to her position at foot of 
manger.) 

Mamacira (Entering with ArtuRO and 
Cecriiia): Look, Manuel! (She 
holds up a poinsettia.) The weeds 
are blooming! Flowers — the color 
of red! 


smiles 





Arturo: All along the dusty road. 

Crciiia: It is so strange! 

Mamacita (Noticing poinsettias on 
tree): Oh, Manuel, you found some, 
too! 

Arturo: I knew he would find some, 
just like he found the oriole’s nest. 

ManveEt (Rising): I picked only dusty 
leaves. There was nothing else. 

Mamacira: Then it is a miracle flower 
— a miracle of love, because you 
gave your best. 

CHILDREN (Entering and crossing to 
tree): Look! Red flowers! How 
beautiful! Where did they come 
from? (Eic.) 


Mamacira: Because of Manuel’s love, 
the weeds have turned to flowers. 
CHILDREN (Going to MANUEL): We’re 
We didn’t under- 
What a wonderful thing! 


sorry, Manuel. 
stand. 
(Etc.) 

MANuE. (Taking flower from Mama- 
c1Ta and holding it high): When we 
see poinsettias blooming, red-leafed 
in the sun, we will know Christmas 
is here. (The CHILDREN group them- 
selves around MANUEL and sing 
“Silent Night.” Manvuen and his 
family also join the singing. When 
they are finished, the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Mrrac te FLower 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female; 10 or more male 
or female for singing children. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Simple Mexican costumes. The 
boys wear dark trousers, white shirts, and 
red waist sashes. Girls wear colorful full 
skirts and white blouses. Mamacita wears 
a dark skirt and white blouse, and puts 
on a shawl when she leaves the house. 
Manuel enters wearing trousers and under- 
shirt, then puts on his shirt and sash. 

Properties: Sewing equipment, piggy bank, 
silver coin, hairbrush, weeds, flowers, 
poinsettias. Flowers may be made of paper, 
if desired. 

Setting: Scene 1 is a simple Mexican living 
room. There are a simple table, a few 
chairs, and other furnishings, as desired. A 
Mexican picture, pottery, baskets, etc., 
may be used to give a Mexican atmosphere. 
Scene 2 is the church. In center stage is 
the créche. To the left is a small tree, with 
a low table in front of it, holding two tall 
candles. There may be a painted backdrop 
of a stained glass window. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sounds: Church bells and soft off-stage Christ- 
mas music. 





Santa Claus for President 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
PROLOGUE 
SANTA CLAUS 
Mrs. SANTA 
JINGLE 
JANGLE 
3 REPORTERS 
ENGLISH CHILD 
PERUVIAN CHILD 
Dutcu CuHILp 
Mexican CHILD 
FRENCH CHILD 
DanisH CHILD 
ITALIAN CHILD 
3 AMERICAN CHILDREN 


elves 


PROLOGUE (Before the curtain): 


My Daddy says that politics 
Present a serious question 

And that is why at Christmas time, 
We have a good suggestion. 


If you would have a President 
Who’s great in every way 

Just leave it to the boys and girls 
Throughout the U.S.A. 


We now present our candidate, 
A gentleman of note: 
We know that Mr. Santa Claus 


Is sure to get your vote. 
** * * * 


Serrine: Santa’s workshop. 

At Rise: Mrs. Santa is listing tele- 
grams as the two elves, JINGLE and 
JANGLE, call them off to her. SANTA 
Ciaus, his hands behind his back, is 
pacing up and down. 


JINGLE: Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
JANGLE: Albany, New York. 
JINGLE: Kansas City, Kansas. 
JANGLE: Portland, Maine. 
Hollywood, California. 


JANGLE: Dallas, Texas. 


JINGLE: 


JmnGLE: And here’s the last one — 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. Santa: The last one! That makes 
five million telegrams asking Santa 
Claus to be President of the United 
States. (Shakes head and makes dis- 
approving sounds) And I don’t ap- 
prove of it one bit! Not a single bit! 

JINGLE: But, Mrs. Santa, the children 
want him. 

JANGLE: Five million of them. 
counted them. 

Mrs. Santa: But do children always 
know what’s best? 

Santa: Of course they do. We 
wouldn’t have toy trains, or dolls, 
or lollypops, or ice cream, if it 
weren’t for the children. The little 
dears always know what’s best. 

Mrs. Santa: That’s where you’re 
wrong. If children always knew 
what’s best, we wouldn’t have 
stomach-aches from eating too much 
candy and green apples. 

Santa: Nevertheless, if the children 
want me to be President, I think it 
is my duty to please them. 

Mrs. Santa: Fiddledeedee! It’s your 
duty to stay right here and make 
hobby horses and candy canes and 


We 





doll 
skates. 

JINGLE and JANGLE: Besides, Santa, it 
wouldn’t be any fun. 

Santa: Fun? Who’s talking about fun? 


babies and sleds and roller 


JINGLE and JANGLE: We are. We think 
fun is important. 

Santa: Don’t you think the President 
has any fun? (JINGLE and JANGLE 
shake their heads “‘No.’’) 

JINGLE: If you were President, you 
couldn’t live at the North Pole. 

JANGLE: You’d have to live in Wash- 
ington. 

JINGLE: And you couldn’t keep your 
reindeer in the White House. 

JANGLE: And you couldn’t ride in your 
sleigh. 

JINGLE: And you couldn’t come down 
chimneys. 

Boru: It wouldn’t be proper. 

Santa: I never thought of that. 

Mrs. Santa: There’s plenty you never 
thought about. 

Santa: Still, if the children want me 
. . . (Sound of sleighbells) 


( 
Mrs. Santa: There’s someone at the 


door. Jingle and Jangle, you may 
answer it. (Lzit JINGLE and JANGLE) 
Please, Santa, take my advice. Don’t 
run for President. 
happy. 

Santa: But if I could make the children 
happy .. . (JINGLE and JANGLE enter 
with 3 Reporters. Each wears a 
“Press” sign in his hat and carries a 
big red notebook, and oversized green 
pencil.) 

JINGLE and JANGLE (Announcing) : The 
gentlemen of the Press! 


You won’t be 


Reporters (Bowing): Good evening, 
Santa. Good evening, Mrs. Santa. 


Santa and Mrs. Santa: Good evening, 
gentlemen. 
Ist Reporter: Is it true that you are 
going to run for President, sir? 
2np Reporter: We’d like to get the 
whole story. 
3rD Reporter: And we'd also like a 
few pictures. 
Santa: I’m afraid you are too early, 
gentlemen. I have not yet decided. 
Ist Reporter: But, sir, the whole 
world is waiting for your answer. 
Santa: If I were only sure that all 
the children want me. 
2np Reporter: Oh, but they do, sir. 
3RD Reporter: Think what it would 
mean to them. 
Ist Reporter: Free toys for all. 
2np Reporrer: Christmas every day. 
3rD Reporter: The children of the 
United States would be the happiest, 
luckiest boys and girls in the world. 
Santa: In that case, my answer must 
be yes. 
Reporters: May we print that, Santa? 
Mrs. Santa: Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear! 
(Goes over to JINGLE and JANGLE who 
try to comfort her.) 
Ist Reporter: This is the best news 
of the year. 
2nD Reporter: The biggest Big Story 
in the world! 
3rD Reporter: Santa Claus for Presi- 
dent! What a headline! 
Ist Reporter: Please, sir, may we 
have some pictures? 
2np Reporter: You and Mrs. Santa 
and perhaps a few of your elves? 
Santa: Of course. (7'o Mrs. SANTA) 
Come, my dear. They want to take 
your picture as the future Madame 
President. (Sleighbells jingle vio- 
lently.) 
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Ist Reporter: May we keep your 
company waiting until after the pic- 
tures? (JINGLE and JANGLE run to the 
door.) 

JINGLE and JANGLE: There are children 
to see Mr. Santa. 

Santa: In that case, we cannot keep 
them waiting. Santa Claus is never 
too busy to see children. Tell them 
to come in. (Ezit JincLtE and 
JANGLE) 

2nD REPorTER: I suppose these are 
more children who want you to run 
for President. 

3rD Reporter: They’ll be glad to 
know it’s all settled. (JINGLE and 


JANGLE enter, heading a parade of 


children from foreign countries. Each 
child bears a banner with the name of 
his country. They march in and 
salute SANTA CLAUS.) 
Santa: Welcome! Welcome, boys and 
girls! I am always glad to see my 
little friends, and I can guess why 
you have come to see me. You want 
me to be President. Am I right? 
ALL: NO! 
Santa: What? You don’t want me to 
be President of the United States? 
Aux: No, indeed! 
Santa: But why? Tell me why. 
ENGLAND: We represent the boys and 
girls, 
From far across the sea. 
If you become a President, 
Where will our children be? 
Peru: If you are strictly U.S.A. 
Then what about Peru? 
How will we spend our Christmas 
If we do not have you? 
Ho.anp: And who will fill our wooden 
shoes 
With candy and with toys? 
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If you stay in the U.S.A. 
We'll have no Christmas joys. 

Mexico: You'll be so tired with taxes 

And all affairs of state, 
That Christmas treats in other lands, 
Will simply have to wait. 
FRANCE: Dear Santa, you’re a friend 
of all, 
The whole wide world around. 
You make all children happy 
Wherever you are found. 
DenMARK: No single country has the 
right 
To claim you for its own, 
To shed your blessings on one land 
And leave the rest alone! 
Iraty: So please, dear Santa, don’t 
you see 
You can’t accept this post, 
For in one land you’d have to stay 
And serve that country most. 

Au (Kneeling): 

We beg you, Santa, on our knees 
Before we have to go, 

Oh, Santa, Santa, won’t you please 
Tell them your answer’s no! 

Santa: Why, bless my soul! I had no 
idea the rest of the children in the 
world would feel like this. 

ALL: We won’t give you up. You be- 
long to us. You belong to every child 
in every land! 

Mrs. Santa: The children are right. 
You yourself said that 
know best. 

Santa: But what about the children 
of the United States? I belong to 
them, too, you know. How will they 
feel if I refuse to be their President? 

Mrs. Santa: Let’s ask them and find 
out. (7'o audience) Dear children of 
America, you’ve heard the voices of 
your little friends across the sea. 


children 





They, too, love our Santa Claus. 
They depend on him to fill their 
stockings and put up their Christmas 
trees and bring them toys. Do you 
still want him to be your President 
and leave the rest of the world with- 
out a Santa? 

CHILDREN IN AUDIENCE: No! Christ- 

(3 children 
American 


mas is for everybody. 
come to the with 
flags.) 
Ist AMERICAN: 
U.S.A. 


Can understand your plight. 


stage 


The children of the 


If we kept Santa for ourselves 
We'd not be doing right. 
2np AMERICAN: And Christmas is the 


time of year 
To love and help each other, 
For everyone throughout the world 


To be a friend and brother. 
3RD AMERICAN: It’s better to be right, 
they say, 
Than to be President. 


And Santa’s international] 
A world-wide resident. 

Santa: Gentlemen of the Press, you’ve 
heard the children. I’ve changed 
my mind. My answer is no. 

Au: Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! (Cast 
and audience join in closing song, to 
the tune of “Up on the House Top.’’) 
Santa belongs to the whole wide 

world, 
Matters not what flag’s unfurled. 
Over the ocean with lots of toys 
All for the good little girls and boys. 
Chorus: 
Ho, ho, ho, there he will go, 
Ho, ho, ho, there he will go. 
All ’round the he’ll 
click, click 
Down ev’ry chimney comes good 
Saint Nick! 


click, 


world 


(Curtain) 


THE END 


Reprinted from the December, 1951fissue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


SanTA CLAUS FOR PRESIDENT 


Characters: 6 male; 1 female; 11 characters, 
either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Prologue and the elves should 


be dressed in red and green. 


Santa wears 


the traditional red and white costume. The 
reporters can wear suits; they should also 
wear hats with “Press” signs stuck in the 
brims. The foreign children might wear 
costumes suggesting the countries they 
represent 

Properties: Telegrams, pencil and paper, big 
red notebooks and large green pencils for 
reporters, banners with names of foreign 
countries, American flags. 

Setting: Santa’s workshop. This can be as 
elaborate or as simple as desired, and might 
contain a few tables, chairs, tools, wood, 
paper, toys, etc. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Four 


Christmas Classic 





Mr. Scrooge Finds Christmas 


(from “‘A Christmas Carol,” by Charles Dickens) 


Adapted by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
MAr.ey’s Guost 
GHosT OF CHRISTMAS 
Past 
Guost OF CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 
GuHost OF CHRISTMAS 
Yet To CoME 
EBENEZER SCROOGE 
Bos Crarcuirt, his clerk 
FRED, Scrooge’s nephew 
A So.uiciTor 
Boy CAROLERS 
BELINDA 
PETER 
Boy 
GIRL 
Mrs. CratTcHit 
MARTHA 
Tiny Tim 
Two MEn, from the Stock Exchange 
PoOULTRYMAN 
(A number of parts may be doubled up.) 


three spirits 


> the Cratchit family 





SCENE | 

Time: Afternoon of Christmas Eve. 

Settine: A darkened stage, with spot- 
light on one side; or the meeting be- 
tween Maruey’s Guost and the 
THREE Spirits may be acted in front 
of the curtain. Behind the curtain 
the stage is set for the office of “Scrooge 
and Marley.” 


At Rise: MARLEY’s Guost and THREE 
Spirits are in spotlight (or walk in 
front of the curtain.) 

Marury: Thank 
friends. I am in dire need of your 
help. There is a soul to be saved! 
My name is Marley — _ Jacob 
Marley. Rather, I should say, that 
was my name on earth. And you... 
which is which? 

Ist Spirit (Stepping forward): I 
the Ghost of Christmas Past. 
2np Spirit (Stepping forward): I 

the Ghost of Christmas Present. 
3rD Spirit (Stepping forward): I am 
the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come. 

Ist Sprrir: We hurried right off to this 
London street, as soon as your mes- 
sage came, Mr. Marley. We hope we 
can help you. Have you been over 
on our side of the world long, sir? 

MARLEY: Seven years, this very night. 
(Points toward wings) And, look, my 
partner never had my name painted 
out! See, there above the warehouse 
door — ScrooGE AND MARLEY. 

Ist Sprrir: Brokers? 

Maruey: Connected with the London 
Exchange. You see, he’s not en- 
tirely bad, my friends. Just blind, 
so to speak. Going around with his 
eyes closed to the things that really 
matter the way I used to. 


you for coming, 


am 


am 





Thinking that money is everything. 

(Rattles chain) He’s forging himself 

a chain as heavy as mine. 
2nD Spirit: Who, sir? 

Mar .ey: Ebenezer Scrooge. 
low. 

3D Sprrir: And what do you want us 
to do? 

Mar.ey: Help me get him to see the 
light. It’s just a case of reaching 
through to him. And what better 
time than Christmas Eve? 

Ist Sprrir: Scrooge, you say? 

Marry (Nodding): My former part- 
ner, executor, and heir 

(Sighs) He has the repu- 


Poor fel- 


Ebenezer 
Scrooge. 
tation of being a squeezing, wrench- 
ing, grasping, scraping, clutching, 
But don’t take 


Come along, step 


covetous old sinner. 
my word for it. 
inside the countinghouse with me for 
a few minutes and see for yourselves 
what kind of man he is to out- 

This 
way, my friends. No one will see us. 
(They go out. If the scene 
acted in front of the curtain, curtain 


ward appearances, at least. 
has been 


rises; if on stage, lights go on.) 
* * *£ * * 
SCENE 2 

SETTING: The office of and 
Marley. 

At Rise: On a stool, hunched over a 
high bookkeeper’s desk, Bos 
Cratcuir. He has a long white 
muffler around his neck. 


sits at his desk on the other side of the 


Scrooge 


sits 

SCROOGE 
room. There is a meager fire in the 
grate on each side of the room. Bos 
shivers, rubs his hands. Then, with 
a furtive glance at Scrooce, gets off 
his stool, takes the coal shovel and 
carefully approaches the coalboz. 


ScrooGe (Looking up, angrily): At 
three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Cratchit? Wasting coal, so close to 
closing time? 

Bos: It’s cold and foggy, sir. 
trating... 

Scrooce: Cold, Haven’t 
you a candle there on your desk? 


Pene- 


nonsense! 


Bos: Yes, sir. But the figures suffer 
when my hand shakes. 

ScrooGe: Warm your hands over the 
candle, then. How many times do 

I have to tell you? If you persist in 

being so extravagant with the coal, 

we shall have to part company, you 

and I. 


know. More easily than you can get 


I can get another clerk, you 


another position, I warrant. 


Bos (Going back to stool): Yes, sir. 
Huddles in 


After a moment of silence, 


(Rubs hands over candle. 
muffler. 
FreEeD bursts into the room.) 
FRED (Cheerfully): A Merry Christmas, 
uncle! God save you! 
ScrooGe (Without looking up): Bah! 
Humbug! 
Frep: Christmas a humbug, uncle? 
You don’t mean that, I am sure! 
do. 


Scrooce: | Merry Christmas! 


What reason have you to be merry? 


You’re poor enough. 

FreD: Come, then, what reason have 
you to be You’re 
enough. 


dismal? rich 

ScrooGe (Banging down ruler): Bah! 
Humbug! 

Frep: Don’t be cross, uncle. 

ScrooGe: What else can I be when I 
live in such a world of fools as this? 
What’s Christmas time to you but 
a time for paying bills without 
money; a time for finding yourself a 





year older, and not an hour richer? 
If I could work my will, every idiot 
who goes about with ‘Merry Christ- 
mas” on his lips should be boiled 
with his own pudding, and buried 
with a stake of holly through his 
heart. 
Frep: Uncle! 


ScrooGeE: Keep Christmas in your own 
way, and let me keep it in mine. 
Much good it has ever done you! 


RED: | have always thought of Christ- 
mas time as a good time .. . a kind, 
forgiving, charitable, pleasant time; 
the only time I know of when men 
and women seem by one consent to 
open their shut-up hearts freely . . . 
I say, God bless it! (Bos claps his 
hands, then, embarrassed at his im- 
pulse, huddles over his work.) 

(To Bos): Let me _ hear 
another sound from you, and you'll 


ScROOGE 


keep your Christmas by losing your 
position. 
FreD: Don’t be angry, uncle. Come, 


dine with us tomorrow. 
ScrooGE: Good afternoon! 


FreD: I want nothing from you. I 
ask nothing of you. Why can’t we 
be friends? 

ScrooGe: Good afternoon! 
FRED cheerfully): 
Merry Christmas, uncle! 

happy New Year! 

SCROOGE: 


(Shrugging, Well, 


And a 
Good afternoon! (FRED 
stops at Bop’s desk, and they ex- 
Bos 
As FRED 
comes in with 
Bos gestures him 
toward ScrooGce, then goes back to 


his work.) 


change smiles and greetings. 
goes with him to the door. 
exits, a SOLICITOR 
books and papers. 


Souicrror: Scrooge and Marley’s, I be- 
lieve? Have I the pleasure of ad- 
dressing Mr. Scrooge or Mr. Marley? 

Scrooce: Mr. Marley has been dead 
these seven years. 

Soticiror (Presenting credentials): At 
this festive season of the year, Mr. 
Scrooge, it is more than usually de- 
sirable that we should make some 
slight provision for the poor and 
destitute .. . 

Scrooce: Are there no prisons? 
workhouses? 

Souticiror: There are. But, under the 
impression that they scarcely furnish 
Christian cheer, a few of us are en- 
deavoring to raise a fund to buy the 
poor some meat and drink, and means 
of warmth. What shall I put you 
down for? 

Scrooce: Nothing! 

Souicrror: You wish to be anonymous 

- is that it? 

ScroocE: I wish to be left alone. I 
don’t make merry myself at Christ- 
mas, and I can’t afford to make idle 
people merry. 


No 


Good afternoon, sir. 

So.iciror: Good afternoon! (So.LiciTroR 
goes out, shaking his head. Bos opens 
door for him, then hurries back to his 
stool.) 

ScroocGeE (Glaring at Bos): You'll want 
all day tomorrow, I suppose? 

Bos: If quite convenient, sir. 

Scrooce: It’s not convenient, and it’s 
not fair. 

Bos: It’s only once a year, sir. 

ScrooGeE (Bangs down ruler): A poor 
excuse for picking a man’s pocket 
every twenty-fifth of December! 

(Curtain) 
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ScENE 3 

BerorE Rise: Maruey’s Guost and 
THREE Spirits appear in spotlight 
on darkened stage (or enter before 
curtain) 

Mar.ey: There! 

Ist Sprrir: I see what you mean, Mr. 
Marley. Ebenezer Scrooge is a bad 
“ase. 

2np Sprrir: No wonder you need help, 
if you want to try to reform him. 

3RD Sprrir: He’s been this way so long, 
I’m afraid he’s beyond help. 

Makrtey: Surely we must try to save 
him, my friends. We can at least 
warn him, at least give him a chance 
to escape my fate. (Clanks chain) 
Poor man, he has no idea what lies 
ahead of him if he doesn’t change 
his ways. 

Ist Sprrir: What is your plan? 
can we warn him? When? 


How 


Martey: This very night of Christmas 
Eve! After closing the office, he will 
take his dinner in the usual tavern, 
read the papers, go over his accounts, 


I know his 
Fact is, they used to 


and then home to bed. 
lodgings well. 
belong to me. He will be quite alone 
in the house. I will appear before 
him as he gets drowsy. 

2nD Spirir: Won’t it be rather a shock 
to him 

Maruey: He needs a shock to open 
his eyes, poor fellow. 

3RD Sprrir: And 
Where do we come in? 

Maruey: You wait in 
until I call you. First I must lay 
the groundwork. When I stand be- 
fore Ebenezer in my usual waistcoat, 
tights, and boots, I will clank this 
infernal chain about my middle 


— to see you? 
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what about us? 


the shadows 


this chain made of cashboxes, keys, 
padlocks, ledgers, deeds, and heavy 
purses wrought in steel! 

Ist Sprrir: He will be scared out of 
his wits! 

Martey: He needs to be. I will tell 
him that he is forging a chain just 
like mine, that I have no rest, no 
peace, because in life my spirit never 
roved beyond the narrow limits of 
our countinghouse. It is no way to 
live. 

2np Sprrir: Can a man of business 
understand such talk, Mr. Marley? 

Mar.ey: We must make him under- 
stand, my friends. We must get 
him to see that mankind, not money, 
is his business. That common wel- 
fare is his business. Charity, mercy, 
forbearance, and benevolence are all 
his business! And you are to impress 
it upon him. 

Sprrits: How? 

Martey: I will warn Ebenezer that 
he will be haunted by three Spirits 
in his sleep tonight. (Points to lst 
Spirit) As Ghost of Christmas Past, 
you will take him back to his life as 
a schoolboy and as an apprentice, 
and show him that Christmas meant 
something to him then. That he 
shouted ‘Merry Christmas” with 
the rest of them, in good spirit. 
(Points to 2Np Sprrir) As Ghost of 
Christmas Present, you will show 
him how joyously his clerk Bob 
Cratchit will celebrate Christmas 
with his family tomorrow, for all 
Bob’s meager salary. (Points to 3RD 
Sprrir) And you, as Ghost of Christ- 
mas Yet to Come, will show him 
what will happen if he dies as he is 

- if he does not change. 





Ist Sprrir: And all this to be done 
tonight? 

Maruey: Tonight, while Ebenezer 
Scrooge lies abed. Otherwise, we 
shall be too late for Christmas to- 
morrow. 

Sprrirs: Lead on! We’re with you! 
(In a moment Boy CAROLERS come 
in singing, “God Rest You Merry, 
Gentlemen.”’ After a stanza or two, 
they move on. A brief pause . 
then ScrooGE and Guost oF 
CuristMas Past enter before cur- 
tain.) 

ScrooGce: Where now, Spirit? 

Ist Spirit: You'll see. 

ScrooGe: You’ve whisked me back to 
Christmas of my childhood and my 
school days. I’d forgotten how my 
heart used to beat with the excite- 
ment of the occasion. (Hardens) 
But what’s Christmas to me now? 
Out with it! What good is it? 

lst Sprrir: One more place, Mr. 
Scrooge. Do you recognize the 
thoroughfares of this city? (Stops, 
points toward wings) Do you know 
that warehouse door? 

ScrooGe: Know it? 
prenticeship here. 

Ist Sprrir: Look in 
(They step closer, 
wings.) 

Scrooce (Pleased): Why, it’s old Fezzi- 
wig! Bless his heart! 
alive again. 


I served my ap- 


the window. 
peering toward 


It’s Fezziwig 


Ist Sprrir: He’s laying down his pen, 
looking at the clock, laughing all 
over himself as he calls out, ““Eben- 
ezer! Dick!” 


ScrooGce: He’s calling Dick Wilkins 
and me, his two apprentices. 


Ist Sprrir: He’s saying, ““No more 
work tonight. Christmas Eve, Dick. 
Christmas, Ebenezer! Hilli-ho! Clear 
away, my lads, and let’s have lots 
of room here for the party.” 

Scrooce (Excited, as he watches): The 
floor swept . . . the lamps trimmed 
... fuel heaped upon the fire. There 
comes the fiddler with 
book. Here comes Mrs. Fezziwig, 
with her substantial smile. And the 
three Miss Fezziwigs ... and all the 
young men and women employed in 
the business, one after another. . . 

Ist Sprrit (As if calling out a dance): 
Hands half round and back again the 
other way . . . down the middle and 
up again... round and round... 

ScrooGce: Look, cold roast beef and 
cold boiled beef! And mince pies. 
And ale. Dear old Fezziwig, giving 
us a Christmas party like that! 

Ist Sprrir (Imitating the unregenerate 
Scrooce): A small matter, to make 
these silly folks so full of gratitude. 

Scrooee (Turning on him): Small! 

Ist Sprrir: Is it not? He has spent 
but a few pounds of your mortal 
money. 

Scrooce (With heat): It isn’t that. 
The happiness he gives is quite as 
great as if it cost a fortune. (Hesi- 
tates) 1... 

Ist Sprrir: What’s the matter? 

ScrooceE: Nothing particular. 

Ist Sprrir: Something, I think? 

Scrooce (Meekly): No. I should like 
to be able to say a word or two 
to my clerk Bob Cratchit just now. 
That’s all. (They go out. CAROLERS 
come in again, sing another stanza or 
two of “God Rest You Merry, Gentle- 
men,”’ then move on. Shortly after, 


his music 





ScROOGE comes in with Guost of 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. ) 

Scrooge: As Ghost of Christmas 
Present, you are to show me Christ- 
mas as it is here and now, I take it. 
Conduct me where you will. If you 
have anything to teach me, let me 
profit by it. 

2np Spirit: Are you familiar with this 
section of the city, Mr. Scrooge? 

ScrooGE: Can’t say that I am. 

2np Spirit: Hard-working, respectable 
people live here, doing their best to 
make ends meet on meager salaries. 

Scrooce: I don’t doubt it. 

2np Spirit (Stopping, pointing): In 
that four-room house lives a kind 
and honest man with a large family 
to support . . . on fifteen bob a week. 

Scrooce: Fifteen bob? Why, that’s 
what I pay my clerk Bob Cratchit. 

2np Spririr: I know. And do you ever 
wonder how the family manages to 
live on it? I'll tell you. The oldest 
girl, though she’s still young, good- 
ness knows, has to work out, ap- 

milliner. That’s 

Bob’s wife has to keep 


prentice to a 
Martha. 
making over clothes. She’s turned 
her best dress twice, investing six- 
pence in ribbons. Belinda, the second 
girl, also depends upon a few brave 
Master Peter Cratchit 
swims in one of his father’s shirt 
Tiny Tim 


ribbons. 


collars. they can’t 


afford the proper care for him. One 


wonders where they got money for 
a crutch and 
thin little legs. 
two young Cratchits 


iron braces for his 
Then there are the 
... Stand back! 
Here they come now. (2ND 
Sprrir pushes Scrooce back to 
wings.) 


** Ke K * 


SCENE 4 

SerrinG: Kitchen-dining room of 
Cratcuit house. 

At Rise: Perer is trying to keep the 
fire burning. BELINDA is setting the 
table. The two young Cratchits dash 
in. 

Boy: We smelled the goose! 

Girt: We were outside the baker’s and 
smelled the goose! 

Perer (Blowing on fire): How do you 
know it was ours? 

Boru: Sage and onion, Peter! 

Perer: The goose won’t do much good 
if I can’t keep the fire burning under 
the potatoes. 

BELINDA: Did you see Martha coming? 
Or Father and Tiny Tim coming 
home from church? 

Boy: We only smelled the goose. 

Grr: Maybe it isn’t very big, Belinda. 
But it smells big. (Mrs. Cratcuir 
comes from other room, and bustles 
around as she talks.) 

Mrs. Cratcuir: Whatever has kept 
your precious father? And your 
brother, Tiny Tim? And Martha 
wasn’t as late last Christmas Day. 

MartuHa (Opening door): Here’s 
Martha, Mother! 

Boy: Here’s Martha! 

Mrs. Cratcuir (Kissing MArrHa): 
Why, bless your heart alive, my 
dear, how late you are! 

MartuHa: We had a lot of work to 
finish up last night, and had to clear 
away this morning. (Sighs, takes off 
coat) I’m tired. 

Mrs. Crartcuir: Sit before the fire, my 
dear, and warm yourself, Lord bless 
you. 

Perer: Sit here, Martha. 
place for her.) 


(Makes a 





Boy (At window): Father’s coming. 

Giru: Hide, Martha, hide! (Marrna 
hides behind the closet door. Bos 
Cratcuit, his long muffler dangling, 
comes in with Tiny Tim. Bos stoops 
to rub Tim’s hands to warm them; 
then he looks around.) 

Bos: Why, where’s our Martha? 

Mrs. Crarcuit: Not coming. 

Bos: Not coming! 
Christmas Day! 

Martua (Running out from hiding 
place to her father’s arms): Not 
coming, because I’m here. 

Boy and Girt (Jumping around): 
Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas! 
(They take Tiny Tim with them into 
other room.) 

Mrs. Cratcuir: And how did little 
Tim behave? 

Bos: As good as gold, and better. He 
told me, coming home, that he hoped 
the people saw him in church, be- 
cause he was a cripple, and it might 
be pleasant for them to remember, 


Not coming upon 


upon Christmas Day, who made 

lame beggars walk and blind men 

(Turns to Bevinpa) And now, 
where’s the saucepan, Belinda? Time 
for me to mix up something hot for 
us to toast with on Christmas Day. 
And the lemons? (Bos and BELINDA 
work merrily at kitchen table. Box 
puts saucepan on hob. Prrer con- 
tinues to blow on the fire.) 

Mrs. Crarcuir: Peter, you mash the 
potatoes before going with the two 
young ’uns to fetch the goose. 


see. 


Belinda, you sweeten up the apple- 


sauce. Martha, can you find glass- 
ware for drinking the toast? 
Marrua (At cupboard): Two tumblers 


and a custard-cup without a handle. 


Bos: They’ll hold the hot stuff as well 
as golden goblets. Here we are! 
(Takes pan from hob, pours into 
glasses. Hands a glass to Mrs. 
Cratcuit and Marrua and takes 
one himself. Holds it high.) A Merry 
Christmas to us all, my dears. God 
bless us! 

Oruers: A Merry Christmas to us all! 

Tiny Tim (Standing with crutch at 
door): God bless us, every one! (The 
glasses make the rounds. When Bos 
gets his back, he raises it again.) 

Bos: To Mr. Scrooge! I'll give you 
Mr. Scrooge, the founder of the 
feast! 

Mrs. Crarcuir: The founder of the 
feast, indeed! I wish I had him 
here. I’d give him a piece of my 
mind to feast upon, and hope he’d 
have a good appetite for it. 

Bos: My dear; the children! Christmas 
Day. 

Mrs. Crarcuir: I’ll drink his health 
for your sake, and the day’s, not for 
his. (Raises her glass) Long life to 
him! A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year! (Curtain falls, 
as Bos drains his glass.) 


es = -ore 


SCENE 5 

Serrina: In front of curtain. 

BrEeForeE RISE: ScrooGE and Guost OF 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT come in. 

ScrooGe: Spirit, tell me, will Tiny Tim 
live? 

2nD Sprrir: I see a vacant seat in the 
poor chimney corner, and a crutch 
without an owner, carefully pre- 
served. If these shadows remain un- 
altered by the Future, the child will 
die. 
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ScrooGe: No, no! Oh, no, kind Spirit! 
Say he will be spared. 
2NnD Spirit: If these shadows remain 
unaltered by the Future, he will die. 
Scrooce (As they go out): No. . . no. 
(Boy CaROLERS come in again, sing 
another stanza or two of “God Rest 
You Merry, Gentlemen.’”’ They move 
on. After a slight pause, ScROOGE 
and Guost oF CuristMAs YET TO 
ComE appear before curtain or in 
spotlight on darkened stage.) You 
are about to show me shadows of 
the things that will happen in the 
Is that so, Ghost of 
Yet to (38RD 
SPIRIT does not answer.) I fear you 


time before us. 


Christmas Come? 


more than any specter I have seen. 


But as I know your purpose is to 
do me good, and as I hope to live 
to be another man than what I was, 
I am prepared to bear you company. 


Oh, are you taking me to the Stock 
Exchange? I shall be among friends 
there. (3rp Spirit draws him to one 
side as 2 MEN from the Stock Ex- 
change enter.) 

Ist Man: I don’t know much about it 
either way, and I don’t care. I only 
know he’s dead. 

2nD Man: When did he die? 
partner went years ago. 


His 

I thought 
he’d never die. What was the matter 
with him? 

Ist Man: God knows. (Shrugs) It’s 
likely to be a very cheap funeral, for, 
upon my life, I don’t know of any- 
body to go to it. That tight-fisted 
old sinner! (They exit.) 

ScrooGE (With a shiver): They couldn’t 
be talking about me, 
Could they? 


SPIRIT, gels no answer.) 


could they? 
(Looks imploringly at 
Where now, 


Spirit? (They take a few steps back 
and forth; Sprrir does not speak.) 
Oh, Bob Cratchit’s house again? 
This looks like the street. Yes, there’s 
his little house. . . . (They walk off.) 


* * * * * 


SCENE 6 

Serrine: The same room in Cratchit’s 
house. 

At Rise: Mrs. Crarcurr and BELINDA 
sit at table, sewing. PETER ts near 
the grate, reading aloud from the 
Bible. The two Youna Cratcurirs, 
quiet and subdued, listen intently. 

Perer (Reading): “And he took a little 
child, and set him in the midst of 
them.” 

Mrs. Crarcurr (With a muffled sob, 
laying work on table, putting hand to 

The hurts my 

(After a pause) | wouldn’t show red 

eyes to your father when he comes 

home, for the world. It must be 


eyes): color eyes. 


nearly time for him. 

Perer (Closing book): Past it, rather. 
But I think he has walked a little 
slower than he used to, these last few 
evenings, Mother. 

Mrs. Crarcuir: I have known him to 
walk very fast indeed with Tiny Tim 
upon his shoulder. 

Perer: And so have I. 

BewinDA: And so have I. 

Mrs. Crarcuir: But he was very light 


Often. 


to carry, and his father loved him 


so that it was no trouble no 
trouble. (There is a noise at the door.) 
And there is your father at the door! 
(Bos Crarcurr enters quietly, takes 
off his long muffler.) 

Bos: Good evening, my dears. (Sits 

near the others) 





Mrs. Cratcuir: Let me pour you a 
cup of tea. (Mrs. Crarcuir brings 
tea, the two Youna Crarcurts kneel 
beside Bos.) 

Boy: Don’t mind it, Father. 

Grr: Don’t be so grieved. 

Bos: No. No. (Suddenly brightens) 
You can’t imagine the extraordinary 
kindness of Mr. Scrooge’s nephew 
today. I’d scarcely seen him but 
once or twice before. He’s the 
pleasantest-spoken gentleman you 
ever heard. Met me on the street 
today and said — said he thought I 
looked a little —- just a little down, 
you know. So I told him about 
Tiny Tim. 

Mrs. Crarcuir: I’m sure he’s a good 
soul. 

Bos: He gave me his card and said, 
“That’s where I live. Pray come to 
me if I can be of service to you in 
any way.” It really seemed as if 
he had known our Tiny Tim, and 
felt with us. (Pause) I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if he got Peter a 
better position. 

Mrs. Crarcuir: 
Peter! 

Bos (After a pause): I am sure we 
shall none of us forget our poor 
Tiny Tim — shall we? 

OrueErs: Never! Never! (ScrooGE and 
3RD Spirit enter darkened stage in 
spotlight, or before 
ScROOGE is much shaken.) 

ScrooGe (Falling to his knees before 
3RD Spririr): Good Spirit, assure me 
that I may yet change these shadows 
you have shown me by living a dif- 
ferent life! (3xp Sprrir kindly helps 
him to his feet.) I will honor Christ- 
mas in my heart, and try to keep it 


Only hear that, 


come curtain. 


all the year. I will live in the past, 
present, and the future. The Spirits 
of all three shall strive within me. 
I will not shut out the lessons that 
they teach. Good Spirit, assure 
me... (3rp Sprrir takes his arm, 
and they go out. Boy CAROLERS come 
by again, singing; exit. Curtain.) 


* * * * * 


ScENE 7 

Serrinc: In front of curtain. 

Berore Rise: MAarvey’s Guostr and 
the THREE Spirits enter. 

Mar.ey: Well done, my friends. 

Ist Sprrir: How well done remains to 
be seen. 

2np Sprrir: Do you think we have 
opened his eyes? 

3RD Sprrir: Will he really change, or 
was his repentance only a passing 
whim? 

Martery: If I know Ebenezer Scrooge, 
what he has gone through will make 
a different man of him from now on. 

Ist Spirit: It’s Christmas morning. 
We shall soon see. (Bells ring and 
CAROLERS enter.) 

2np Sprrit: Christmas morning in good 
old London. 

3rD Sprrir: Look, Mr. Scrooge is 
coming .. . (They stand aside, watch- 
ing. SCROOGE hurries in, calling .. . ) 

ScrooGE: Boy, boy! You there, boy! 
(One of CAROLERS comes forward.) 
What’s today, my fine fellow? 

Boy: Today! Why, Christmas Day. 
ScrooGE: Do you know the poulterer’s 
in the next street, at the corner? 

Boy: Of course, I do. 
ScrooGe: Do whether 


you know 


they’ve sold the prize turkey that 
was hanging there? 





Boy: The one as big as I am? It’s 
hanging there now. 

Scrooce: Is it? Go tell them I want 
to buy it. Come back with the man 
and I'll give you a shilling. (Boy 
runs out. ScrRooGE begins to cross 
stage. The Souiciror approaches.) 
Wait . . . don’t I know this gentle- 
man? (Stops Souiciror) Merry 
Christmas, sir. I hope you succeeded 
in raising a big fund for the poor and 
needy. It was very kind of you. 

Souiciror: Mr. Scrooge? 

ScrooceE: Yes, that’s my name, and I 
fear it may not be pleasant to you. 
Allow me to ask your pardon. And 
will you have the goodness 
(He whispers something in So.ict- 
TOR’S ear.) 

Souicrror: Lord bless me! My dear 
Mr. Scrooge, are you serious? 


ScrooGe: If you please, not a farthing 


less. A great many back payments 


are included in it, I assure 
Will you do me that favor? 
Souiciror: My dear sir, I don’t know 


what to say to such munifi 


you. 


ScrooGeE: Don’t say anything, please. 
Bless you! (Soxicrror, still unbeliev- 
ing, goes out. PouLTRYMAN returns 
with Boy. PouLtrryMaNn carries large 
turkey in bundle under his arm.) Ah, 
here we are. (Gives Boy a coin) 

Boy: Thank you, sir. (Merrily) 
Merry Christmas! (Boy exits.) 

ScrooGE: That zs a turkey. Impossible 
to carry a bird as big as that to 
Camden Town where my clerk Bob 
Cratchit lives. You must take a cab, 
my dear fellow. Here . . . (Scribbles 
address) this is the address. 
(Gives him money) And here’s more 
than enough for the turkey and the 


cab and your trouble. Merry Christ- 
mas to you! 

PovuLrRYMAN (Much pleased): And to 
you, sir. Thank you, sir. (Hurries 
out. Several passers-by cross stage. 

ScrooGe, beaming, smiles “Merry 

to them. Then FrRep 


’ 


Christmas’ 
enters.) 

Scrooge: Fred! 

Frep: Why, bless my soul, if it isn’t 
my Uncle Scrooge! What are you 
doing out on Christmas morning, 
sir? Going to church? You don’t 
mean... 

ScrooGe: What are you doing out on 
Christmas morning? 

Frep (Laughing): Last minute errand 
for my wife. Forgot the lemons for 
the punch! 

ScrooGe: I was planning to go to your 
house for Christmas dinner, Fred. 
If you’ll let me come... 

Frep: If I’ll let you! Why, uncle, we’ll 
be delighted, my wife and I. Come 
along. I always said there was 

nothing like a family dinner on 

Christmas Day. (They go out arm in 

arm. Maruey’s Guost and THRER 

Spirits come forward. MARLEY’s 
Guost no longer wears a heavy chain, 
but merely a large watchchain holding 
his waistcoat together.) 

Mar.ey: He sees! He really sees. He 

I’d bet my 

bottom dollar on it if I had a 

Spirit of Christmas Yet to 
Come, tell us what you see now in 
the future. 

Ist and 2Np Spirits: Yes, tell us! 

3RD Spirit: He will be better than his 

He will do more, infinitely 

He will raise Bob Cratchit’s 

And Tiny Tim 


won’t slip back now. 


dollar. 


word. 
more. 
salary first of all. 





will not die, for Scrooge will get the 
best doctors in London for him. He’ll 
be a second father to him. Scrooge 
will become as good a friend, 
good a master, and as good a man as 
the good old City ever knew, or any 
other good old city, 
borough in the good old world. 
Maruey: Thank you! Thank you 
again, my friends. If we lived in a 
world where toasts were in order, I 
would you. 
(Raises toast) To 
Christmas and fu- 
What 


has happened to my chain? 
Isr Spirit: It’s gone, Mr. 
Most of it is gone! 


Marley. 


2np Spirit: Only a few links left — 
just enough to hold your waistcoat 
in place! 


town, or 
because 


3rD Spirit: It’s Christmas 
came to your heart, too, sir. (Holds 
up hand in mock toast) As Tiny Tim 
would say, “God Bless Us, Every 
One!” 

Au: Every one! 
tain) 


propose a toast to 


? ‘vervw sre! Cur- 
hand in mock Everywhere! (Cu 


- past, present, 
ture. (Suddenly) My chain! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Mr. Scrooce Finns CurIsTMAS 
Characters: 14 male; 4 female; 


extras as desired, for carolers. 
parts may be doubled up.) 


as many male 
(A number of 


candle; ruler; books and papers; plates, 
cups, spoons, etc.; saucepan, lemons, two 
water tumblers, cup without handle; crutch; 
sewing basket; pieces of materials; Bible; 
teacup; large turkey wrapped in a bundle; 
coins; watch chain. 

Setting: Scenes 1, 3, 5, and 7 are played before 
the curtain or in a spotlight on the darkened 
stage. Scene 2: The office of Scrooge and 
Marley. Near the door is a high book- 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Marley’s Ghost is dressed in nine- 
teenth-century clothes, with a long, heavy 
chain dragging from his waist to the floor. 
The Ghost of Christmas Past wears a white 
tunic, with a golden belt and bright crown 
on his he ad, and carries a bunch of holly. 


The Ghost of Christmas Present is dressed 
in a simple green mantle bordered with 
white fur, and a holly wreath on his head. 
The Ghost of re Yet to Come is 
shrouded in a black garment from head to 
foot. Scrooge, Fred, the Cratchits, etc., 
wear nineteenth-century clothes. The 
Cratchits’ clothing is meagre and thread- 
bare; Bob wears a long white muffler. 

coal shovel; 


Properties: Long, heavy chain; 


keeper’s desk and stool. On the other side 
of the dimly lit room is Scrooge’s desk. 
There is a grate on each side containing a 
small fire, and a coalbox on Scrooge’s side 
of the room. Scene 4: The kitchen-dining 
room of the Cratchit house. It is simply 
furnished with a large table and chairs, cup- 
board, and grate with kettles over the fire. 
Scene 6: Same as Scene 4. 


Lighting: A spotlight, if Scenes 1, 3, 5, 7 are 


played on a darkened stage. 
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PROGRAMS 


By AILEEN FISHER 


A collection of original one-act plays, 
playlets, group and choral readings, 
poems, and games that give young 
people the opportunity to present spe- 
cial programs, celebrating the meaning 
and spirit of Christmas. 


The plays and playlets in this volume 
include new dramatizations of the 
Christmas story, plays about Christmas 
around the world, and some “just-for- 
fun” plays. The group and choral read- 
ings effectively communicate the spirit 
of this holiday and its message of peace 
and good will. There is a generous 
selection of poems to be read or recited 
aloud, and lively games to play. Christ- 
mas songs and carols that interpret the 
familiar symbols of the holiday, and 
longer dramatic works, both traditional 
and modern, highlight this book. 


“A truly useful book . . . recom- 
mended for all public, church and 
school library children’s depart- 


ments.”’ 
Junior Libraries 


Lower Grades through Senior High 
344 pages; $5.00 


(Standard Clothbound Edition) 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Caro.’s CuristMas CARDS 
(Play on pages 25-36) 

Characters: 2 male, 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday winter clothing. 

Properties: Scene 1: Purse, gloves, handker- 
chief, wrist watch, for Jenny; record, ten- 
dollar bill, plate of cookies, for Carol ;twolarge 
sacks of groceries, bills and change, watch, 
for Sandy; receipt book and money, for 
Ronny. Scene 2: Wallet, several dozen 
sealed Christmas cards, for Jenny; Christ- 
mas tree, small gift-wrapped package, for 
Sandy; purse, package, for Carol. 

Setting: The old-fashioned living room of 
Jenny Brewster’s home. It is comfortably 
furnished. An arch at right center bac 
leads to the entrance hall; a door up left, to 
other parts of the house. Down right, large 
windows look out on the street. A table 
with a portable phonograph on it stands in 
front of the hin. There is an armchair 
at right center, and a couch at left center. 
In front of the couch is a coffee table, on 
which is a telephone, a pile of Christmas 
cards, and a box of pins. A folding screen 
stands down left. In Scene 1, this is prac- 
tically covered with Christmas cards. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Automobile horn and sounds of auto- 
mobile; telephone bell, off-stage Christmas 
music, as indicated in the text. 
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become eligible for the advantages 
which a subscription offers you. 


All of the plays we publish may be 
produced by current subscribers 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





Christmas for Cosette 


(from Les Miserables by Victor Hugo) 


Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Mme. THENARDIER 
First MAN 
SECOND MAN 
A WAGONER 
CosETTE 
JEAN VALJEAN 
AZELMA THENARDIER 
EPpoNnINE THENARDIER 
M. THENARDIER 
NARRATOR 


NARRATOR: Of all the stories ever writ- 


ten about criminals and crimes, 
perhaps the one that is most dearly 
loved and best remembered is Les 
Miserables by Victor Hugo. The 
hero of the story is Jean Valjean, a 
poor, starving Frenchman who, for 
the theft of a loaf of bread, is forced 
to spend a lifetime of degradation, 
imprisonment, suffering and shame. 
And yet, in spite of being an outcast 
from society, branded and _perse- 
cuted as a criminal forever, Jean 
Valjean becomes a more humane, 
more tolerant and more virtuous 
Christian than any of his captors 
and persecutors. One of the warm- 
est episodes from this great book 
tells the story of how Jean Valjean 
uses his savings, accumulated through 
various honest jobs, to bring hap- 
piness on Christmas Eve to an 


orphaned child, the little Cosette. 
This is that story from Victor 
Hugo’s immortal novel, Les Mis- 
erables. 


Music: In and under. 
NARRATOR: Our tale begins on Christ- 


mas Eve, in the dining room of an 
inn at Montfermeil, France. Mon- 
sieur and Madame Thenardier, the 
innkeepers, are busily providing 
food and drink for their customers, 
who, in holiday spirits, are laughing 
merrily and passing the late evening 
in gossip and joke-telling. Of all the 
people in the room, only one is un- 
happy, and that is Cosette, the or- 
phaned drudge and maid-of-all-work. 
Cold, hungry, and looking much 
older than her scant eighi years, 
Cosette sits in a dark corner of the 
room, waiting tremulously to be or- 
dered to her next task, staring 
blankly at the cowhide whip hang- 
ing as a perpetual reminder on the 
wall. 


Sounp: Laughter and chatter of guests 


at the inn. 


Mme. THENARDIER (Lustily): Here is 


your ale, gentlemen! Drink heartily! 
You'll need the warmth inside you, 
on such a night as this! 


Ist Man: We will indeed! It’s black 


as a coal pit out there, and icy, too! 





2nD Man: It would take a cat to go 
along the street without a lantern on 
such a night as this! 

Mme. THENARDIER 
would indeed! 

WaGONER (Fading on): Madame Inn- 
keeper! 

Mme. THENARDIER: 
Do you want wine? 

Waaoner: No, no, I’ve had enough to 
drink. It’s my horse that’s thirsty! 

Ist Man (Laughing): Is it wine you 
want for your horse, then? 

WaGoner: No, no, only a bucket of 
water. Poor beast, he’s had a hard 
day, and must drink. But the 
cistern is empty! 

Mme. THENARDIER: Well, then, I 
shall send for water. We can’t have 
a hard-working horse unhappy on a 
night like this! (Calling out) Cosette! 
Where is that lazybones? Never 
around when you need her! Cosette! 


(Laughing): It 


monsieur? 


Yes, 


Cosette (A meek little girl, fading on, 
timidly): Yes, madame? 

Moe. THENArpIER: Ah, there you are, 
you little good-for-nothing. 

Cosette: Yes, madame, I’m here. 

Mme TuHENARDIER: This gentleman’s 


horse needs water, and the cistern is 
empty. Go to the stream and fetch 
back a bucketful! 

Cosetre: But madame, it’s so cold 
outside! So dark! And it’s almost a 
mile to the spring. 

Mme. THENARDIER: What? Are you 
complaining and putting on airs? 
CoseTrEe (Frightened): No, madame, 

but... 

Mme. THENARDIER: One more word 
out of you and that cowhide whip 
will give you something to complain 
about! Off with you at once! This 


good man’s horse might die of thirst 
while you stand here prattling! 
Coserre (Meekly): Yes, madame. 
Mme. THENARDIER: And here. Take 
these fifteen sous, Miss Ugly-Face, 
and stop at the baker’s as you come 
back. I’ll need a large loaf of bread 
for all of these travelers. Now be off 
with you! (Slight pause) Don’t 
stand here all night with the empty 
bucket, you little fool! Get along! 
Cosette (Fading): Yes, madame. 
Mg. THENARDIER: heavens! 
Such stupidity and willfulness as are 
in that child I have never seen be- 
fore in all my life! 
Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 
Narrator: The spring is in the middle 
of a small wood near the village, and 
with each step she takes, Cosette 
becomes more and more afraid of 
the shadows that lurk there. 
ing the village square, just before 
entering the wood, she comforts her- 
self by thinking of the brightly- 
lighted stalls that have been set up 
everywhere for the holidays. 
Cosette (T° herself): As long as I have 
the lights from the stalls to guide 
me, nothing can happen. And when 
I get to the woods, I’ll just pretend 
that I’m not afraid. If I can only 
pretend I’m not afraid, then every- 
thing will be all right. I suppose I 
could stop and look at all the won- 
derful things that are for sale in the 
stalls; then I could think about them 
as I go to the spring. No, that won’t 
be as nice as not looking at them and 
wondering what may be there. The 
little girls at the inn were talking 
about a beautiful and costly doll 
they saw here. I know what I’ll do! 


Good 


Cross- 





All the way to the spring, I’ll try to 
imagine what the doll may look like; 
then, on my way back, when I pass 
the stalls again, I’ll set my bucket 
down to rest, and I’ll look at all 
the things for sale. Wondering 
about the doll will keep me from 
being afraid. 

NARRATOR: With these thoughts in 
her mind, Cosette bravely enters the 
woods and bends over the spring to 
fill her bucket with the icy, fresh 
water. Her thoughts are so com- 
pletely on the doll she will soon see, 
that she does not notice the fifteen 
sous Mme. Thenardier has given 
her to buy bread. The money falls 
out of her apron pocket and clinks 
to the bottom of the black water. 
When the bucket is full and heavy, 
Cosette rises and turns, only to be 
startled by the appearance of a 
strange old man, Jean Valjean. 

Cosette (Startled): Oh! 

VALJEAN (Kindly): Don’t be afraid, 
little girl. 

Cosette: Oh, I wasn’t afraid. I was 
just startled, that was all. I could 
never be afraid of anyone with a 
face as kind as yours! 

VALJEAN: My child, that is very heavy 
for you, that bucket, is it not? 

Cosette: Yes, monsieur. 

VALJEAN: Give it to me. I will carry it 
for you. 

Cosette: Oh, thank you, sir! 

VaLJEAN: How old are you, little one? 

Cosette: Eight years, monsieur. 

VALJEAN: Are you going far with this 
bucket? 


CosetrE: A good quarter of an hour 


from here. If it’s too far for you to 


carry the bucket, I can do it, mon- 
sieur, for I have done it often. 

VALJEAN (Curiously): You have no 
mother, then? 

Cosette (Thoughtfully) : 1 don’t know. 
I don’t believe I have. All the rest 
have one. Eponine and Azelma at 
the inn, they have Mme. Thenardier 
for a mother. But for my part, I 
have none. I believe I never had 
any. 

VALJEAN: What is your name? 

Cosette: Cosette. 

VALJEAN: Where do you live? 

Cosette: At Montfermeil, monsieur. 
Do you know the place? 

VALJEAN: I do indeed, and it is on my 
way. Who is it that has sent you 
out into the woods after water at 
this time of night? 

Cosette: Mme. Thenardier, my mis- 
tress. She is the innkeeper’s wife. 
VALJEAN: Ah, then we go to the inn. 
Fine! I am going to lodge there to- 
night, Cosette. But tell me, is there 

no servant at the inn? 

Coserre: No, monsieur. Only myself. 

VALJEAN (Musingly): Only yourself, 
eh, Cosette? 

NarRATOR: A strange pair they make, 
these two, as they walk from the 
woods to the town square: Jean 
Valjean, a hulking old man, an es- 
‘aped convict in ragged clothes, and 
Cosette, the poor little orphaned 
girl. As they approach the town 
square, Valjean looks about at the 
brightly-lighted stalls, and asks in 
surprise: 

VALJEAN: Is it fair-time here? 

Cosette (Laughing): Oh, no, sir! It is 
Christmas! Everyone knows that! 
Indeed, I think you must be Father 





Christmas himself, for you have 
been so kind to me. 

VaLsEAN: Ah, so it is Christmas. Look 
at all the fine things that are for 
sale, Cosette! 

CoseTre: I have never seen so many 
beautiful things in all my life! And 
look! There is the doll! There is 
the doll! 

VALJEAN: Which doll do you mean, 
little one? 

CosretrEe: The princess! See her, in 
her beautiful strawberry-colored 
gown, and her real gold curls! I 
have heard Eponine and Azelma beg 
their mamma for her. But she is too 
costly. She must cost all the gold in 
France, that doll! Isn’t she lovely? 

VALJEAN: You would like to have such 
a doll for your own, eh, Cosette? 

Cosette: Oh, sir, how would the likes 
of me ever have such a fine doll? It 
is enough that I may look at her. 
Monsieur . . . 

VALJEAN: Yes, child? 

CoseETrTe: We are close by the inn now. 

VALJEAN: Well? 

Cosette: Will you . . . will you let me 
carry the bucket now? 

VALJEAN: What for? 

CosETTE: Because if madame _ sees 
that anybody brought it for me, she 
will beat me. 

VALJEAN: Ah yes. Quite so, quite so. 
Very well, little one. Here it is. 
Carry it on ahead. I have a short 
errand to do, but I will catch up 
with you. little 
Cosette. 

Music: In and under. 

Narrator: Carrying the heavy bucket, 
Cosette slowly makes her way to 
the inn door. 


Go on ahead, 


Before she can reach 


it, however, Jean Valjean catches 
up with her, his mysterious errand 
completed. Unable to resist one 
backward glance at the lighted toy- 
stall, Cosette turns her head for a 
moment, and then resigning herself 
to the task at hand, raps on the door 
of the inn. 

Sounp: Door opening. 

Mme. THENARDIER (Coldly): Oh, it is 
you, you little baggage! Lord 
a-mercy, you have taken your time. 
I’ll wager you’ve been playing along 
the way! 

Cosette (Trembling): Madame, there 
is a gentleman here who is coming 
to lodge. 

Mme. THENARDIER (Suddenly sweet): 
Ah, enter, enter, good man! 

Narrator: While Cosette slips un- 
noticed into her customary place by 
the fireplace, Jean Valjean enters 
the dining room. Upon seeing his 
ragged clothes, Mme. Thenardier’s 
attitude changes at once. 

Mme. THENARDIER (Coldly): I am 
sorry, my brave man, but I have no 
room. 

VALJEAN: Put me where you will. In 
the garret, in the stable — it makes 
no difference. I will pay as if I had 
a room. 

Mme. THENARDIER: Forty sous. 

VALJEAN: Forty sous. Well. 

Mme. THENARDIER: In advance. 

Waconer (Protesting): Forty sous! 
But it is only twenty sous! 

Mme. THENARDIER (Harshly): Go 
out and water your horse, sir. The 
girl has brought the water. It is 
forty sous for this man. I don’t 
lodge poor people for less. It ruins 
an inn’s reputation to have this sort 





of riff-raff! Oh! But what am I 
thinking of! I forgot about the 
bread! Cosette! 

Cosette (Fading on timidly): Yes, 
madame? 

Mme. THENARDIER: 
bread, lazybones? 
gotten it? 

CoseTrEe: Oh, madame 
was shut. 

MMe. THENARDIER: Then you should 
have knocked! 

Cosetre: I did knock, madame. I 
knocked and knocked . . . but he 
didn’t open. 

Mme. THENARDIER: I’ll find out to- 
morrow if that is true, and if you are 
lying you will lead a pretty dance. 
Meantime, give me back the fifteen 
sous. (Pause) Well? Didn’t you 
hear me? 

Cosette (Frightened): Oh, madame... 

Mme. THENARDIER: Come, let me see 
your pocket. Not there! Have you 
lost it, or do you want to steal it 
from me? I’ll get the whip at once! 

Cosette (Terrified): Oh, madame, I 
don’t know what happened to the 
money. Forgive me, forgive me! 
Madame, I won’t let it happen 
again! 

Mme. THENARDIER: Indeed you won't, 
after the beating I shall give you. 


Where is the 
Have you for- 


... the baker 


VALJEAN: Madame, wait! 
Mme. THENARDIER: Are you butting 
in, old tramp? 


VALJEAN: I beg your pardon, madame, 
but I just now saw something fall 
out of the pocket of that little girl’s 
apron and roll away. That may be 
it. Here, let me pick it up. Just so, 
here it is: a twenty-sous piece. 


Mme. THENARDIER: Yes, that is it. 
Thank you, monsieur. And as for 
you, Cosette, don’t ever let this 
happen again, ever! 

Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 

Narrator: Although she knows full 
well that the coin Valjean has given 
her is not the money originally 
given to Cosette, Mme. Thenardier 
decides to content herself with a 
profit of five sous, and let the matter 
drop. Silence descends on the din- 
ing room of the inn. The two 
pampered daughters of the house, 
Eponine and Azelma, play with an 
old rag doll; then, casting it aside, 
they begin to dress their pet kitten 
in the doll clothes. Seeing the rag 
doll lying upon the floor, Cosette 
steals out from her chimney corner, 
picks it up and begins playing with 
it, noticed only by the watchful 
eyes of Jean Valjean, the mysterious 
stranger. Suddenly, one of the little 
girls calls out: 

AzELMA (A_ spiteful child of nine): 
Mamma! Look! 

EPONINE (The same, about seven): 
Mamma, look at Cosette! 

MMe. THENARDIER: What is it? 

EPoNINE: Cosette is playing with our 
doll, Mamma! Make her stop! 

Mme. THENARDIER: Cosette, come 
here at once. 

CosetrE (Fading on timidly): Yes, 
madame? 

Mme. THENARDIER: How dare you 
play with the young ladies’ doll? 
CosETTE (Stammering): Oh, madame, 

ar 

VALJEAN (Fading on): What’s going 
on here? 


Mme. THENARDIER (/ndignantly): 





Don’t you see? This wretched child 
has been playing with the doll! 

VALJEAN: Well? And what of it? 

Mme. THENARDIER (Sputtering): You 
don’t That — that 
beggar has dared to touch the chil- 
dren’s doll! 

VALJEAN: All this noise about that? 
Well, what if she did play with it? 

Mme. THENARDIER: She has touched 
it with her dirty hands! With her 
horrid, dirty hands! 

CoseTTE: Oh, madame, I 
mean... 

Mme. THENARDIER: Be still, impu- 
dence! I’ll whip you within an inch 
of your life. 

VALJEAN: Just a moment, madame. | 
must get something from my pack. 
(Fading) And do not lay a finger on 
the child till I return. 

Epontne: Mamma, make her give us 
the doll back! 

AZELMA: Give it back, dirty little girl! 
Give it back! 

Mme. THENARDIER: Cosette! Give 
that doll back to my daughters this 
minute! 

Cosette (Meekly): Yes, madame. 

VALJEAN (Fading on): This is what I 
went to get. Here, Cosette, it is for 
you. 

Mme. THENARDIER: What is in that 
box, monsieur? 

VALJEAN: Open it, Cosette. 
you. 

Sounp: Tissue paper being rustled. 

EPoNINE and AzeLtMA: Ooooohhbh! 
The doll! 

Cosette (Not understanding): But 
monsieur! It is — it is the princess! 
The doll from the toy-stall, mon- 
sieur! 


understand! 


didn’t 


It is for 


(Kindly): She is yours, 


The princess is your very 


VALJEAN 
Cosette. 
own. 

Cosretre: You mean I may keep her? 
She is mine for ever? A real doll! 

VaLJEAN: Yes, Cosette, yours forever. 

Mme. THENARDIER (Under her breath) : 
Sacre bleu!) The man must be a 
millionaire! 

CoseTre: Oh, monsieur. Monsieur! 
You are indeed Father Christmas! 
Thank you, oh, thank you. I shall 
call her . . . Catherine! 

Eponine: Cosette, may we play with 
her? 

AzELMA: May we, Cosette? 

Mme. THENARDIER (Harshly): Epo- 
nine! Azelma! It is past your bed- 
time! Be off with you at once! 

AzeLMA and Eponine (Fading): Yes, 
mamma. 

Mme. THENARDIER (With cloying 
sweetness): And as for you, sir, I will 
show you to your room. The most 
beautiful room in the house for such 
a guest as you! 

VALJEAN: I should sleep as well in the 
stable you promised me. 

Mme. THENARDIER: Oh, no, sir. You 
must have the bridal chamber! 
Come, I shall light your way. 

VALJEAN (Fading): Good night, little 
Cosette. 

CosreTre: Oh, monsieur! Kind mon- 
sieur! God bless you, sir, and bring 
you only the sweetest dreams! Good 
night! You are—you are my 
friend! 

Music: Happy theme, in and under. 

Narrator: And so the household goes 
to bed on this cold Christmas Eve. 
Long after the candles are snuffed 
and the embers in the fireplace have 





burned to charred blackness, the 
innkeeper and his wife discuss in 
whispers their strange lodger. 


MME. THENARDIER: Who can he be, 
husband? That doll he gave Cosette 
must have cost at least thirty francs! 

No mistake 
must be 


‘THENARDIER: 
The man 
millionaire! 


about it! 
strange 
I’ve heard tell of some 
that could pay the national debt, 
and yet insist on going about in rags. 
Mme. THENARDIER: You know, of 
course, that going to kick 
Cosette out of doors first thing in 


some 


I’m 


the morning! 

TTHENARDIER: You are, indeed! And 
we'll get more good out of the old 
man, apart from the doll, which we 
will keep for the girls. I intend to 
charge him twenty-three francs for 
his night’s lodgings. I have already 
written the bill. 

Mme. THENARDIER: ‘Twenty-three 
francs! Do you think he’ll pay it? 
‘THENARDIER: A rich one like that? Of 
course he’ll pay it. You forget that 
I am in debt to the tune of fifteen 
hundred francs. I have to make 
every sou I can from such a traveler. 
Oh yes, my dear wife. 

he’ll pay the fee! 


Never fear, 


Music: Evil theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Early the next morning, 
Jean Valjean is up and ready to 
move on. Sure enough, the inn- 
keeper’s avaricious wife, Mme. The- 
nardier, is waiting for him, her hus- 
band’s exorbitant bill in her hand. 

Mme. THENARDIER: Up so soon, mon- 
sieur! Are you leaving us? 

VALJEAN: Yes, madame, I am going 
away. 


Mme. THENARDIER: Monsieur, then, 
has no business at Montfermeil? 
VaLJEAN: No, I am passing through, 

that is all. What do I owe? 

Mme. THENARDIER: Here is the bill, 
monsieur. 

VALJEAN: Do you do a good business, 
here at Montfermeil? 

Mme. THERNARDIER: So-so, monsieur. 
The times are very hard, and we 
have so many expenses. Why, that 
little girl eats us out of house and 
home. 

VALJEAN: What little girl? 

Mme. THENARDIER: Why, the little 
girl, you know. Cosette! You see, 
monsieur, we don’t ask charity, but 
we can’t give it, either. And then I 
have my own little girls. I can’t 
spend on other people’s children. 

VALJEAN: Suppose you were relieved 
of her? 

Mme. THENARDIER: Who? Cosette? 

VALJEAN: Yes. 

Mme. THENARDIER (Joyfully): Ah, 
monsieur! Take her, keep her, take 
her away, carry her off, sugar her, 
stuff her, drink her and dine her, 
and be blessed by the angels for it! 

VALJEAN: Agreed. 


Mme. THENARDIER (Hardly daring to 
believe): Really? You will take her? 

Call the child. 

Mme. THENARDIER: Cosette! Cosette! 


VALJEAN: I will. 


VALJEAN: In the meantime, I will pay 
my bill. Twenty-three francs, you 
said? 

Music: In and under. 

NARRATOR: All seems to be arranged 
for Valjean to take Cosette away, 
when suddenly the innkeeper enters 
the room. 





THENARDIER: Monsieur 
twenty-six sous. 

Mme: THENARDIER: Twenty-six sous! 
But you said the bill would be 
twenty-three francs, husband! 

THENARDIER (Coolly): Never mind 
what I said, wife. It is only twenty- 
six sous. (Slight pause) As to the 
other matter, monsieur, I must tell 
you that I adore this little girl, 
Cosette. Indeed, I speak frankly, 
as true as you are an honorable man. 
I cannot consent to your taking her 
away from us. 

VALJEAN: Eh? What tune is this? 

THENARDIER: I should miss her. I 
have had her since she was very 
small. It is true she costs us money; 
it is true she has her faults, that we 
are not rich. But we must do some- 
thing for God. 

VaLJEAN (Drily): For God, you say. 

Mme. THENARDIER (/mploringly): 


owes only 


Husband, have you lost the use of 
your senses? What are you thinking 


of? 


THENARDIER (Harshly): Be 
woman! Monsieur, 
neither father nor mother. I have 
brought her up. I have bread 
enough for her and for myself. In 
fact, I must keep this child. You 
understand, we have affections. I 
am a good man; I love this little 
girl. My wife is hasty, but she loves 
her also. 

Mme. THENARDIER (Aghast): What! 

THENARDIER: I repeat. My wife loves 
the little girl as well. One does not 
simply give a child to a traveler who 
asks for her! Isn’t it true that I am 
right? You are rich, there is no doubt 
of that. But just supposing — sup- 


quiet, 


Cosette has 


posing, I say — that I were to let 
her go with you, on the supposition 
that I should let her go and sacrifice 
my own feelings, I should want to 
know where she is going. 

VaALJEAN: Of course, this is only sup- 
posing you were to let her go. 

THENARDIER: Quite so. I would not 
want to lose sight of her; I should 
want to know who she was with, 
that I might come and see her now 
and then that she might know her 
good foster-father was still watching 
over her. 

VaLJEAN: Her good foster-father .. . 

THENARDIER: I do not even know your 
name. If you should take her away, 
I should say “‘Alas for Cosette, poor 
Cosette, where has she gone?” I 
must at least see some scrap of paper, 

identification, a passport, 
something! 

VALJEAN (Firmly): Monsieur The- 
nardier, people do not take a pass- 
port to come five leagues from Paris. 
If I take Cosette, I take her. That 
is all. You will not know my name, 
you will not know my abode, you 
will not know where she goes, and 
my intention is that she shall never 
see you again in her life. Do you 
agree to that? Yes or no. 

THENARDIER: Oh, monsieur .. . 

VALJEAN: Enough of this beating about 
the bush. What is your price? 

THENARDIER (Coldly): I must have 
fifteen hundred francs. 

VALJEAN: Very well, monsieur. Here 
they are . . . and you shall have 
them as soon as the child is brought. 

Mme. THENARDIER (Admiringly): Oh, 
husband, you drive a fine bargain! 
(Calling out) Cosette! Cosette! 


some 





Music: In and under. 

NARRATOR: Quickly the little girl is 
brought to the dining room, her be- 
loved doll, Catharine, firmly clasped 
in her scrawny arms. 

Cosette: Yes, madame? What is it? 

Mme. THENARDIER: You are leaving 
this house, Cosette. 

CoseTTEe: Leaving, madame? 
am I going? 

MMe. THENARDIER: 
not tell. 
away. 

Cosette: My friend? Father Christ- 
mas? Is it true that you will take 
me away from here? 

VALJEAN: Yes, little Cosette, it is true. 
You do not know where you are 
going, nor whom you are going with, 
but I can promise you that life will 
be better for you than it has been in 
the past. You leave this house 
hated, but you will find a place 


Where 


As for that, I can- 
This old man is taking you 


where you will be loved. Will you 
come? 

CoseTrE: Oh yes, oh yes, monsieur. 
Oh monsieur, this is the happiest 
Christmas of my life! 

NarRRATOR: The day is just breaking 
as old Jean Valjean and the little 
girl with the princess doll walk hand 
in hand out of the inn yard, and 
along the roads of Montfermeil. 
Cosette walks seriously along, open- 
ing her large eyes and looking at the 
sky. From time to time, she looks 
down at her lovely doll, hugs her 
close, and then looks at the good 
man who has taken her from misery 
and brought her into the light. For 
the first time in her young life, little 
Cosette feels somewhat as if she 
were near God. 

Music: Triumphant 
finish. 


theme, full to 


THE END 
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CHILDREN 


by Helen Louise Miller 


These short plays provide easy dra- 
matic material for the youngest age 
groups to enjoy and to produce success- 
fully. They are gay and lively and ap- 
peal to the imagination and interest of 
beginning players. 


The Half-Pint Cowboy uses “cowboys” 
and “Indians” to act out an exciting 
play of the Old West; The Wishing 
Stream is a charming Chinese play; 
Wake Up, Santa Claus features ‘The 
Rhythm Band Elves.” Other plays 
entertainingly dramatize everyday 
learning experiences: courtesy, thrift, 
telling time, etc. Also included are 
many plays for holidays and special 
occasions. 


Boys and girls in primary grades will 
find these plays a happy introduction 
to the world of dramatics. Teachers, 
group leaders, and librarians will wel- 
come this book as a fresh source of 
original plays to develop the creativity, 
imagination, and dramatic appreciation 
of little players and their audiences. 

304 pgs.; $4.00 


Lower Grades 


(Standard Clothbound Edition) 


PLAYS, INC. 


Publishers 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








Part Six Book Reviews 


Spotlight on Books 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
Edited by Edna Johnson, Evelyn R. Sickels, 
and Frances Clarke Sayers. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $10.50. 

The third revised edition of a well-known 
collection of children’s stories and poems, 
illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg and N. C. 
Wyeth. This new edition contains contempo- 
rary writing by top poets and authors of 
children’s books, as well as traditional ma- 
terial from Mother Goose, old ballads, folk 
tales, fables, myths, literature and the Bible. 
(All ages 





REALM OF Measure. By ZJsaac Asimor 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75. 

This is a simple and clear explanation of 
the underlying theories of measure from 
the most basic measurements of length to the 
complex units used to measure force, energy 
and viscosity. (Junior and senior high) 


BREAKTHROUGHS IN Scrence. By /saac 

Asimov. Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

The astonishing achievements of that small 
group of scientists who have broken through 
to new worlds for mankind are described here. 
The greatest men of science, from Archimedes 
to Einstein, are included. (Middle grades 
and up) 


LAND OF THE Puaraous. By Leonard Cottrell. 

World Publishing Co. $2.95. 

A well-known writer and student of the 
civilization of ancient Egypt re-creates in this 
book a vivid and accurate picture of everyday 
life as it must have seemed to a young scribe 
in the court of King Tutankhamen. (Middle 
grades and up) 


Tue Quest or Isaac Newron. By Barbara 
and Myrick Land. Garden City Books 
$2.50. 

The fascinating life of the man who dis- 
covered the universal law of gravitation and 
analyzed light and the colors of the rainbow. 
(Middle grades and up) 


Tue Comp.ere PererRKIN Papers. By 
Lucretia Hale. Introduction by Nancy Hale. 
Houghton VWifflin Co. 85.00. 

For the first time one of America’s best 
loved classics is now available in one complete 
edition. Several of the stories have been un- 
available since 1886. All the original illustra- 
tions are included in this beautifully printed 
edition. (Middle grades and up) 





Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas thal appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


Junior and Senior High 


A Tree tro Tam 

Star Over Berucenem 

Vipeo CHRisTMAs 

Goop Our or NazareTu 

Tue Tinker's CurisTMas 
Monsieur Santa Claus 

Tue Case or Tue Stent CaAROLER 
SHELTER FOR THE Nicut 
GREETINGS FROM THE FULTONS 
Season's GREETINGS 

Att Apoarp ror CuRiIsTMAsS 

Tue Humecest Piace 

Tue Lert-Oveun ReEInDEER 

ANGEL CuILp 

Santa Goes To Town (All-girl cast) 


Curistmas Recaprurep 
Room ror Mary 

Tue Star in THE Window 
Merry Curistmas, CRaAwrorps 
Tue Curistuas Onoe 
Littte Women 

REINDEER ON THE Roor 

4 Room ror a Kine 

Home ror CuRisTMAs 

Tue Kine Is Here 
Curistmas Eve Lerrer 

No Room at THe INN 
Dickens’ Curistmas CaRou 
A Quiet CurisTmMas 
CHRISTMAS Spirit 


Middle Grades 


Tue Inn at Berutenem 
Curistmas Every Day 

Tue Curistmas Snore 

Tue Curistmas Feevine 
SetTine Santa STRAIGHT 

Tue Twerve Days or CurisTMas 
Apone CHRISTMAS 

Houipay For SANTA 

Nine Cueers ror CuristmMas 
O Litrie Town or Berutenem 
Tue Curistuas UmeRe.ia 
Tue Best Part or CuristTmas 


Curistmas Eve News 

Anp Curistmas Is Irs Name 
Wuart, No Santa Ciaus? 
ANGEL IN THE LOOKING GLASS 
Curistmas Comes TO HAMELIN 
"Twas THe Nient Berore CuristTMas 
Tue First Curistmas TREE 
Sorry Tue Snow Man 

Happy Curistmas TO ALL 

Tue Cuosen One 

Tue Birps’ Curistmas Carou 
Sitent Nieut 


Lower Grades 


Lost Curistmas Carps 

Merry Curistwas Customs 
Tue TaALKine Curistmas TREE 
Ovo Kine Core's Curistmas 
CHRISTMAS IN THE Woops 
GRANNY GOODMAN's CHRISTMAS 
Mas. Ciaus’ CuristMas Present 
EverYWHere CurisTMas 
Wake Up, Santa Cravs! 
SQUEAKNIBBLE's CHRISTMAS 

A Curistmas Tree ror Krrry 
Tue Santa Ciaus Twins 


Lone Ago in BetTuLeEnEeM 

StranpinG Up ror Santa 

CANDLES FOR CHRISTMAS 

Litre Cup's Curistmas TREE 
WAITING FoR SANTA 

Tue Weex Berore CuristTmas 
LitrLe Curistmas Guest 

Tue Lirrite Curistmas Tree 

Tue CHILDREN or CuHocoLaTe STREET 
Tue Curistmas CAKE 

Tue Lecenp or tue Curistmas Rose 


Radio Plays 


A Kine Is Born 

Tue Brians’ Curistmas Caro. 
Wuicn or tue Nine? 

Tue Comine or THe Prince 
Vision oF THE Stiver Beut 


A Curistmas Caro. 


Tue Evves AND THE SHOEMAKER 
Tue GENERAL AND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Tue Lert-Over ReInDEER 


Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual 
plays may be purchased by current subscribers for only 25c each (50e to non- 


subscribers). 


When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we 
suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. «* 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











Book Collections 


of 
Royalty-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Junior and Senior High 


Four-Star Rapio PLars ror TEEN-AGERS” 
Burack 


MELODRAMAS AND Farces ror YOUNG 

Acrors** 

Dias $4.50 
Puiays ror GREAT OccasIONs* 


DuBois $4.00 


Rapio Piays ror Youna Pgor.e** 
Hackett $4.00 


Mopern ComMEDIEs For YOUNG PLAYERS ** 
Hark and McQueen $4.50 


TEEN-AGE Piays For ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Twenty-Five Piays ror Houipayrs** 
Hark and McQueen $5. 


Bivue-Risson Piays ror GRADUATION” 
Kamerman $3.75 


Houmay Piays ror Teen-Acers** 
Miller 


On Stace ror Teen-Acers** 
Miller $5.00 
Prize Piays ror Teen-AGErs** 
Miller $5.00 
CoMEDIEs AND Farces ror TeEN-AGERS* 
Murray $4.95 


Mystery Piars ror YounG PEopLE” 
Murray $4.50 


Rapio Pays rrom SHAKESPEARE**¥ 


Olfson $4.00 


Rapio Piays or Famous Srories** 


Olfson $4.00 


Onw-Act Piays ror Aut-Girt Casts** 
Paradis $3.75 


CaREER Piars ror YouNG PEoP.LE** 
Richmond $4.00 





Middle and Lower Grades 


100 PLays ror CHILDREN ** 
Burack $5.95 


Turrtry Pays ror CLassroom Reapine*¥ 
Durrell and Crossley Text edition) $3.50 
(Trade edition) $4.00 
Heatta anv Sarety Piays AND 
PRoGRAMs** 
Fisher 
Houtiway ProGRAMs 
Grris** 
Fisher 
Junior Piays ror ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen 
CuHILDREN’s Ptays 
Srories* 
Kamerman $5.95 
Litre Piays ror Litre PLarers** 
Kamerman $i 
First PLays ror CHILDREN** 
Miller 
Gotp Mepat Piays ror Houipars** 
Miller 
Pays For Livinc AND LEARNING*® 
Miller $4.00 
Hourpay Puays ror Litrie Piarers** 
Newman #4. 


$4.00 


ror Boys AND 


$4.00 


From Favonrrs 


$4.00 


Rounp-THE-YEAR PLays FoR CHILDREN 
Very $3.75 


All Grades 


Curistmas Piars ror Younoc Acrors** 
Burack $4.00 
Four-Star Pays ror Boyrs** 
Burack 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND ProGrRams**® 
Fisher $5.00 
Patriotic PLays AND Procrams** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.50 
Unrrep Nations PLays AND Procrams** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.00 
SpeciaL Piays ror Speciat Dayrs** 
Hark and McQueen $4.00 
Sort Piays ror Autt-Boy Casts** 
Howard $3.75 
Buive-Risson Piays ror GIRis* 
Kamerman $4.50 
A Treasury or Curistmas Piayrs** 
Kamerman 


$3.75 


*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A 
¥ Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available 
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